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Che Cultivator & Country Gentleman. 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE N. Y. STATE FAIR 


Steaming and Cutting Food for Stock, 

A considerable number of persons were present at the 
City Hall on Tuesday evening to hear the discussion 
before the State Agricultural Society on the question 
of “ steaming and cutting food for stock.” Ex-Presi- 
dent A. B. ConGER took the chair at 8 o'clock P. M., 
and introduced GEo. W. Moore of Buffalo, who open- 
ed the discussion. 

Mr. Moore stated that he had first been led 
to look into the economy of using this character of 
food for stock by noticing the increased quantity of milk 
as the result of feeding cornstalks. He was using cut 
cornstalks at the rate of 3 bushels per day, and when he 








commenced putting on hot water, the cows increased 
their milk during the first week one pint per day, and | 
during the second week one quart. By changing feed | 
they shrunk. Afterwards made an experiment in 
steaming food and stock ate it up cleaner, relished it | 
more, and were better satisfied than with usual man- | 
ner of feeding. Next experiment was with 64 cows, 

where a steaming apparatus was employed ; had been 
cutting and feeding hay for some days; hay was mouldy | 
and musty, but by steaming it was rendered palatable, | 
and cows were well satisfied with it. Had it not been | 
steamed, a large share of the feed would not have | 
been eaten. Cows fed on steamed food were healthier, | 
were not troubled with constipation, and there was a sav. | 
ing of 33 per cent.in fodder. By cutting and steaming 
the feed, could keep 80 head of cattle where he kept 50 
by the old method, and the product of milk was in- 
creased one-third. Had never weighed stock nor feed 
in conducting experiments—would like to have a state- 
ment from Mr. E. W. STEWART on this question, as 
he had had much experience in feeding steamed food. | 


Mr. STEWART had fed cut feed, hay and straw, for 
10 years ; had fed hay without cutting for experiment 





and believed 15 or 16 pounds of cut and steamed hay 
to equal 25 pounds not so treated. The food by steam- 
ing is rendered sweeter and more palatable. Steam- 
ing mouldy straw renews its flavor as if it had never 
been injured. Was unprepared to see such a change 
in the character of feed until proved by experiment. 
Cutting and steaming increased the value of feed 33 
per cent.—there was no great increase of labor by 
adopting this system. All refuse material about the 
barns could be worked up into palatable food. Had 
made an experiment in feeding cattle and sheep on 
straw cut and steamed with 2 quarts of bran per head, 
and they preferred it to the best hay. Had experiment- 
ed with ten head of cattle, feeding five on cut and 
steamed straw, and five on hay, and then alternating, 
and there was the greatest improvement with those 
fed on steamed feed. 

in reference to cutting the feed, it should be cut 
fine—straw } inch, cornstalks } of an inch long. One 
ton of cornstalks, if cut and steamed, was as valuable 
as a ton of hay; cut and steamed food could be used 
with great advantage for horses, and would cure in 
cipient heaves in 3 weeks. By steaming the food it is 
better prepared for digestion, and when grain was 
treated in this way and fed, nothing was found in the 
manure but the husk, and hence all the nutritive 
value of the food is obtained. In experiments, have 
not weighed feed and animals, but find that those 
consuming 3 bushels of feed require .but 2 when 
steamed ; they at first eat same quantity, but after a 
little 25 per cent. less. When steamed food is used 
for cows it improves the quality of milk and gives a 
better quality of butter. 


Cattle will eat roots and straw steamed together as 
well asif straw is mixed with bran. In reference to la- 
bor, a man will thke care of the same number of animals 
as in ordinary way of keeping, only he must work a 
little harder. One man can do the work and care for 
50 head with properly aranged barn and fixtures. An 
engine of four horse power could be employed for 
cutting feed, grinding the grain and steaming. The 
grain and meal should be mixed before steaming, and 
an apparatus similar to that used in Superphophate 
factories would be a great saving of labor in mixing, 
&c. The food should be fed warm but not hot. Had 
cut a tonof straw in 24 hours. One bushel of straw 
weighs 5 pounds, one of hay 8 pounds. Barley and 
oat straw is regarded as most nutritious, next wheat 
straw. Rye is not so valuable. 

Mr. CoNGER thought one of the most important 
points to be considered by the farmer is economy of 
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labor. .He has a steam engine that does:all.the work 
in preparing food for stock for several days in advance 
of its use, It is worked on rainy days, or in bad 
weather, and thus by having the barn properly arrang- 
ed with steaming box outside, a great saving of labor 
is made. It was a question whether better results 
could not be obtained by mixing the cut. feed with a 
large proportion of water and let it lay till it heats 
than to use steam. In England it was thought that 
the cost of steam was greater than the saving made 
in food. 

In good straw you get from 9 to 15 per cent. of mat- 
ter that is soluble in water and is digestible, and if an 
acid reaction can be produced like that got by the 
chemist in his laboratory, a greater amount of that 
which yields flesh to the animal can be obtained. 
When hay is used, a large amount passes out unas- 
similated and indigestible, and it should be remem- 
bered that cut feed should have a plenty of water 
mixed with it. 

Mr. GEDDEs did not believe in cutting and steam- 
ing food for stock. Hasa large cutting machine of 
four-horse power, but did not find it profitable to use 
it. He did not want cornstalks cut for sheep—the 
butts of the stalk had very little nutrition. His sheep 
wintered well on clean straw and cornstalks, and it 
was more economical for him to have the food con- 
sumed dry and uncut—has 150 tons of straw, and 


wants the sheep to eat a large quantity and tread all 
they can under foot. 

LuTHER H. TUCKER said in Great Britain no one 
has done more by way of experimenting in feeding 
stock than Mr. HorsraLyt. The theory that he 
adopted, was that feed cut and steamed in this way 
parted more readily with the organic constituents, and 
the effect produced was remarkable. Under this pro- 
cess of feeding, it was found too that the feed passing 
through the animal system was rendered’ in better 
order for the manure heap. But the practice of steam- 
ing feed had not been extensive ; some had tried it, 
but cutting was more in favor than cutting and steam- 
ing. The English system of agriculture was some- 
thing like that practiced by Mr. GEDDEs. 

LEANDER WETHERELL of Boston, regarded the ef.- 
fect of cooked feed on the health of animals as of great 
importance in the consideration of this subject. Pork 
and beef made on cooked feed was flabby and inferior 
to that made on dry feed. Any way of feeding that 
interfered with the natural mode was of doubtful 
character—the cooked feed was passed sooner than it 
should be, and on this account impaired the health, and 
wasinjurious. He alluded tothe practice of Mr. PETERS, 
Mr. BrrniEand Dr. LORING and said that he knew of no 
experiment that would warrant the feeding in this way. 
He.did not know how innutritious feed can be made 
nutritious by cooking ; for in cooking there is a loss. 
There may possibly be some gain in using innutritious 
feed simply by extending the stomach, but it was the 
opinion of Mr. W. that cooked feed for cattle was not 
of sufficient practical utility to warrant its adoption. 
Mr. Lana, he said, found that he had injured the 
health and constitution of his horses by feeding cook- 
ed feed. He preferred feeding long hay. We know 
from the human family that hot food loosens the teeth 
and he bears his testimony against the utility and 
economy of this mode of feeding. 





Mr. FaxtTon of Utica, advocated cutting and cooking 
the feed—cooked grajns and vegetables were used for 
man’s sustenance, and were more nutritious: than: in. 
the raw-state. Why not so for animale? He had 
had much experience in the keeping. of horses and 
found that cut straw and hay with ground grain, corn 
and oats mixed in equal quantities, were best for horses 
in work—were more healthy, and could endure more 
than on uncut and ungrotund feed. 

Mr. STewaRtT, after eight years experience in feed- 
ing horses and cattle steamed feed, had found no bad 
results flowing from its use. He thought the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Boston more theo- 
retical than practical. He believed in wetting the 
feed—uses from twelve to sixteen gallons ot water for 
50 bushels of straw. 

Mr. GEDDES believed that on a good grain farm 
every animal raised was a bill of expence—on such 
farms there was less loss in keeping sheep than other 
animals. He wanted sheep to convert feed into ma- 
nure, and all animals in some way to aid in this work. 
No man should turn a good grain farm into a dairy 
farm. 

Mr. WETHERELL said he had given a fact stated by 
Mr. Lang—he had given the testimony of others in 
regard to this question, but when the food of man and 
animals was to be compared, it should be remembered 
that the stomachs of man and an ox differ. 

Mr. ALLEN thought the same rule would not apply 
to all kinds of stock. Cooked food to milch cows will 
produce more milk ; the more you assimilate the food 
to the stomach for this class of animals the better— 
there was less labor in converting it to use and what- 
ever labor was saved goes to the credit of milk. He 
had kept a milk dairy and cut the food, adding water, 
and let it get up to blood heat. Such food increased 
the flow of milk and no harm was done to stock.— 
Horses do better on ground grain and cut feed. Straw 
was not as valuable as many suppose ; he preferred to 
cut the hay and work straw up under the feet of ani- 
mals for manure. 

Mr. E. C. Dog, from Ohio, gave the method of feed- 
ing stock in Illinois and the west, where the corn was 
hauled out in shock and fed. Hogs were turned in to 
follow the cattle and were found to thrive best in this 
way. Sheep also were fed after thismanner. At the 
west stock men aimed to get flesh on the animal 
while turned to grass. 

libidinal 
Second Evening’s Discussion at the State Fair. 


Fine Wooled Sheep and their Pedigrees. 
We transfer to our columns Mr. SoLon Roprnson’s 
Report of the Second Evening’s discussion at the late 
State Fair at Rochester, on the question of the proper 
classification of Fine-Wooled Sheep :— 


The subject of the evening was then stated, and 
Hon. HENRY S. RANDALL of Cortland introduced. He 
said the question was, should this Agricultural Society 
recognize any particular breed of fine-wool sheep. Now 
only one breed are recognized. All other fine wool or 
half-bred sheep are ranked under one head, or have 
no standing. In the long-wool sheep there are several 
classes. Yet he thought that all breeds were as dust 
in the balance, compared -with the production of fine 
wool. The trouble with the prize list is, that it is cop- 
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ied from English lists. There, sheep are divided into 
three classes—fine, middle, and long-wooled sheep. 
The South-Down is the only real original English breed 
on the prize list of this Society. The~best English 
writers regard all long-wooled sheep as having origin- 
ated from one source. He entirely objects to the clas- 
sification of English sheep. We have now American, 
Saxon, French and Spanish merino, more distinct than 
the long-wooled breeds. The Saxon are the finest 
wooled sheep in the world. The French and Ameri- 
can are medium—the latter are best. French Merino 
are twice as large as Saxons, and the skin is very much 
corrugated. The American Merinos are noted for their 
black color, very soon after shearing. There are other 
distinctions of breed among Merinos. The Spanish 
breed were kept very pure in Cubanos. These were a 
more fixed variety than any of the different breeds of 
English long wools. He then gave a history of the 
early importations of fine-wooled sheep. The pedi- 
grees of these sheep are very easily traced back to the 
originals. Neither French or Saxon breeds are as profi- 
table to farmers as the American Merinos. He con- 
gratulated the people that in future a high tariff must 
prevail, and we shall manufacture our own fine cloth. 
Mr. Randall contended very strongly that the prize 
list of the Society should be revised, so as to offer pri- 
zes more commensurate to the value of fine-wooled 
sheep, which is greater than that of all other breeds. 
He contends that the American Merinos are now supe- 
rior to any even in Spain, and that we have two dis- 
tinct sorts, the Paular and Infantado. 


Mr. PETERS of Genesee county thinks the prize list 
needs modification upon all points, so as to bring out 
the fact whether it is not.more profitable to devote the 
lands of New-York to other purposes than growing 
sheep. Not over 30 per cent. of the land of the State is 
adapted to profitable growing of fine wool. He would 
recommend prizes for long wool and short wool of Eng- 
lish breeds, and one of fine wool sheep. He would not 
recommend the Society to recognize color of wool nor 
wrinkles of skin. 

Judge PETTIBONE of Vermont, said he could not 
agree with Col. Randall, notwithstanding he is regar- 
ded as authority. He denies that any Infantado sheep 
were ever imported. He thinks there is a great deal 
of self-conceit among sheep men, in saying that their 
sheep are Paular or Infantado. If a man certifies that 
his sheep are Paular, I want the testimony, but not 
one iota can be given. Consul Jarvis says but seven- 
teen pure Paulars were ever imported, and these have 
been so mixed with others that they cannot be separa- 
ted. He don’t believe in distinguishing breeds of sheep 
by the wrinkles, because they are very apt to change. 
Neither does he believe in breeding sheep that pro- 
duce fleeces that are so greasy that there is hardly 
wool enough in a fleece to hold the grease together. 
When he first began breeding fine-wooled sheep, near 
ly forty years ago, 14 pounds of wool was considered 
a good fleece, and that was about as heavy in wool as 
the fleeces are now that we have learned how to make 
them weigh. The big weights are not made by wool, 
but by grease. A fleece that weighed 15 pounds, when 
cleansed only weighed 3 pounds. He didn’t believe 
in making such fleeces. 


Mr. RANDALL replied to Judge Pettibone at some 








length, giving his view of the testimony that proves 
certain flocks are Paular sheep. 

Hon. GEo. GEDDES—I believe this an unwise step 
of the Executive Committee, to submit this question 
to a public meeting. We formerly had three classes 
of fine wool sheep prizes, and the result was that one 
man selected Saxon, French, and Merino lots from one 
flock, and got prizes upon each class. And he believes 
that but one man in this country has a pedigree, and 
that ismixed. I have seen four distinct kinds of rams 
exhibited from one flock. I agree that it is difficult 
to compute the value of fine-wooled sheep in this coun- 
try, but I do not think it possible to promote this in- 
terest by dividing them into classes. If this meeting 
can instruct the committee how to promote this inter- 
est, let it be done, for it is difficult and important. I 
think this discussion this evening has done no good, 
and I think the best way for us to do, is to refer the 
matter back to the Executive Committee. 


L. F. ALLEN of Black Rock, said, in relation to pedi- 
gree, the object of the Executive Committee has been 
to draw out the greatest excellencies possible in farm 
stock. Yet the action has been unequal. One owner 
of Hereford cattle has carried off the whole list of 
prizes for a series of years. Is it policy to continue 
these prizes, when it is evident that the public do not 
appreciate the breed? else he would have more com- 
petitors. I do not think that this meeting can settle 
this disputed point aboutsheep. It is not a good time 
during such an excited time about high prices for 
sheep and wool, to settle disputed questions. I have 
seen men run crazy about sheep before; and only a 
few years since the country was afflicted with a great 
hen fever, and men paid $150 a pair for Shanghais, 
dear at $5. 

Mr. GANT of Western New-York—I am sorry to find 
that the discussion to-night has resolved itself into 
one about pedigree, instead of practical facts about 
how to keep sheep for the greatest profit, and what 
kind of sheep to keep. Such a discussion would be 
preferable to farmers. We have greatly improved our 
common flocks, but they are not quite right. He then 
pointed out various peculiarities of different strains of 
sheep; some are adapted to one locality and some 
to another, and a discussion of which sort is the most 
suitable for particular localities, would be a profitable 
question. 

Hon. Mr. GrrnnEtu of Iowa, said that he believed 
that there might be a greater subdivision of the prizes, 
so as to open the prize list to the mass of farmers. He 
said that three hundred thousand sheep had been 
taken to Iowa the present year, notwithstanding the 
State had sent fifty thousand men to the war. For 
his part he would offer three prizes upon fine wool 
sheep, hoping it would promote the wool interest. 
And he thanked the rebellion for one thing ; it had in- 
duced men to wear more woolen clothes, which were 
better than cotton. 

Mr. PETERS inquired of Mr, Randall how many 
families of fine-wooled sheep were in the present show, 
and he answered three, distinetly—Paular, Infantado, 
and Negretto or Merino, and thought that any man 
who was not half blind or very stupid could distinctly 
see the difference. Mr. Peters was anxious to have 
him describe this difference, so that people who were 
a little stupid could know how to distinguish these 
varieties ; but the chairman interfered, and endeavor- 
ed, in his very blandest manner, to stop the discussion 
at this point. 
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Third Evening’s Discussion at io State Fair. 


Dairying and How to Get the Cows, 
The following notes of the discussion on this sub- 


ject, at the recent Rochester State Fair, are mainly 
those of Mr. Roprnson of the T'ribune; a few of the 


closing paragraphs are from Mr. WILLIARD of the 
Utica Herald : 

L. F. ALLEN of Black Rock, said that he ways in 
hopes that a subject of so much importance as this 
would have brought together a large number of New- 
- York dairymen. It is a very great interest, notwith- 
standing so small a portion of the State was fitted by 
nature for the most profitable dairy purposes. For in- 
stance, you cannot make as good cheese here at Roch- 
ester as in some other counties. He then instanced 
the great advance in the value of land in Herkimer 
county, because it isa good locality for dairies. But 
to the question, “Should dairymen raise their own 
cows?” he said, I assert that no rule can be laid down 
for all situations. The test of a good cow is the larg- 
est quantity of good milk, and the question is whether 
he should perpetuate the like of such a cow when the 
old cow fails. To do this you must breed from a bull 
that is known to be of a good milking family. Like 
produces like. Keep the milking quality of your 
dairy stock always in view. In raising calves for the 
dairy, different treatment should be followed from 
what it would be in raising calves for beef. In his 
own experience in raising sixty calves from good milk- 
ing stock, only one failed. A good milking cow ‘has 
particular marks, which may be learned easily. I pre- 
fer to breed from thorough-bred stock, whatever kind 
it may be. Some dairymen give as a reason why 
they do not raise calves, that they can buy cows 
cheaper than raise them. That matter will bear ex- 
amination. Breeding for beef will breed out good 
milking qualities, so that a man who breeds for him- 
self can make better cows than he can buy. When 
bought from droves, the purchaser is likely to get 
cows with vicious habits, and poor milking qualities. 
A good cow will produce 150 Ibs. of butter and 400 or 
500 Ibs. of cheese, and such a cow is worth $100, and 
she can be raised tor less money than you can buy 
her. This he undertook to demonstrate by the aver- 
age price of hay, calculated at $10 ton, and gives 
the cost of the cow at three years old at $30. He re- 
lated an anecdote of a dairyman in Erie county, who 
adopted the plan of raising his own dairy cows, by 
which he got a stock of superior milkers; the heifers 
at two years proving excellent cows. He bred in-and- 
in, and got the best herd of milkers in the county. 
He finally recommended all dairymen to raise their 
own calves, where hay averages not over $10 a ton. 
As to large or small size, as a general rule the selec- 
tion should be cow that give milk in proportion to 
the amount of food they eat. He considers Ayrshires 
good grade stock, and generally good milkers, but he 
does not wish to advocate nor recommend any particu- 
lar breed. 

GrEoRGE A. Moore, Buffalo, has been four years try- 
ing how to get the best herd of dairy cows. His ex- 
perience is that where a man breeds his own cows, he 
gets the best and has them of uniform size and color, 
and tle most profitable. He intends himself in future 
to raise calves and establish his own breed. On his 
farm Devons give richer milk than Durhams, and 








am more ‘elie. There is much more attention 
given of late to breeding cows for dairy. A cow that 
won't yield 400 lbs. of cheese a year is not worth 
keeping ; yet in Erie county 300 lbs. may be consider- 
ed an average. I find small sized cows the best on 
my farm, which is uneven on shale rock. The large 
cows do not give as much in proportion to feed as 
small ones. I believe a well kept cow will be good at 
fifteen years old. A cheese-maker at Rome, told me 
that he had a native cow that would make 700 Ibs. of 
cheese a year. 

Mr. ALLEN would put a heifer at about eighteen 
months old, so as to produce her first calf at about two 
and one-quarter years old. He had had heifers pro- 
duce at eighteen months old, but that is too young, 
and a bull should not be used at less than two years 
old. Breeding heifers too young wears them out 
young. I would not recommend milking cows more 
than nine months a year. 

Mr. Moore said that he did not let his cows go dry 
over six weeks on the average. But to milk cows ten 
months, they must be well fed and well cared for. 
My theory is to put cows in the barn at the first cold 
weather, and keep them there till spring, letting them 
remain tied all the time. Experience has confirmed 
the wisdom of that policy. But the barns must be 
arranged with good ventilation, and the stables kept 
clean and well watered. He has tried the plan upon 
old and young cows, with equal success. Dairymen 
have found it the most profitable to sell their ealves 
quite young. He feeds in a manger or trough, three 
times a day. The cows are fastened by ropes to rings 
that slide upon a stanchion. 

Mr. Loomis of Herkimer said—some neighbors think 
that they fail if they do not average 600 Ibs. of cheese 
to a cow, in a dairy of 100 cows, and some have made 
825 pounds average upon small dairies. The best cows 
in Herkimer county spring from old native stock cross- 
ed with Durham, and the progeny crossed with Ayr- 
shire. The best cows are made by educating the calves 
from the start, and one feed every day for a year; at 
first new milk, and then whey and pasture. You may 
make better calves upon new milk, but not better cows 
than they do when fed whey. Calves well fed will 
come in at two years. Cows should be fed good hay 
and ground oats or shorts when in stable, and that 
feed makes a flush yield of milk. When autumn feed 
fails, artificial feed must be given, so as to keep up the 
full amount of cheese. That is the way Herkimer 
men make 700 pounds and over, of cheese per cow. 
The first cold of autumn is most detrimental, and then 
cows should be housed as surely as in winter. Clover 
is the best kind of hay. Those who purchase cows 
do not get the best results. Occasionally a good cow 
is purchased from out of the county, but the best cows 
are obtained by raising calves. 

Doctor GEORGE B. Lorine of Salem, Mass., being 
called upon to state some facts about Ayrshire stock, 
said that he came into possession of a farm a few years 
ago, with a very mixed lot of some forty cows, and he 
endeavored to improve the lot by purchasing, and fail- 
ed, and then tried to raise his own calves. He tried 
Alderney, and they did not answer, and then tried Ayr- 
shire, with which he is well satisfied. He breeds all 
his cows for the dairy from calves on his own farm, 
which he considers a great advantage, because they 
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are always at home, healthy, and acclimated, He has 
& purpose in view, and breeds for that purpose. That 
is the way he has got a good dairy herd. He does not 
find it expensive to make his own cows. His heif- 
ers do not cost him over $30 or $35, yet if he had to 
buy them, he would have to pay $60 or $75. He 
finds it important to use bulls descended from good 
dairy stock, and he breeds in-and-in. He said: if you 
cross-breed, you may breed out your good milking 
qualities. Feeding, too, is of the utmost importance. 
New-England has made a breed of excellent red cat- 
tle, the oxen of which weigh 35 cwt. to 40 cwt.. The 
The kind of cows that I should prefer for milk are the 
Ayrshires. The Durham is generally preferred for 
beef. The Ayrshire for milk are as valuable as the 
other breed for beef. They are of moderate size and 
of excellent constitution. I never saw a thick meated- 
leg cow that was a good dairy cow, because they do 
not hold out well. Cows are milking machines, and 
the more quiet they are kept the better. They donot 
need to travel. They are better tied in the stable than 
roaming about. If the cow is sound, there is no det- 
riment to the stock in breeding from one quite old. 
One of the marks of a good cow is in the tail. It 
should be tapered like a drum stick. I trust my heif- 
ers to give milk up to about a month of the time of 
calving. 

Mr. ALLEN said that the fact that cows are strongly 
attached to their homes is overlooked. There is no 
animal more benefitted by domestication than the 
cow. She can be made to feel that she is one of the 
family, and this fact is one of the strong reasons in 
favor of raising our own calves, and domesticating 
them at home from birth. They are then more do- 
cile, and much more likely to make profitable cows 
than those that may be brought together every year 
from strange places, for they often lose considerable 
time in getting wonted to their new homes. “I 
have,” said Mr. Allen, “several times sold cows from 
my farm to persons living in Buffalo, and those cows, 
when they get away, have traveled some miles, and 
then swam Niagara river to get back to their old 
home upon Grand Island. This love of home is a 
strong point in favor of those who contend that it is 
most profitable for dairymen to raise their own calves. 
It is not always most profitable to sell them, notwith- 
standing it appears so at first view; because a calf 
bred for the purpose of making a good milch cow will 
often prove more valuable than a cow that can be 
bought at the full cost of raising the calf.” 

Major Brooks of Wyoming, contended that a man 
who possessed a cow of remarkable milking qualities, 
and had it in his power to perpetuate those qualities 
by raising her calves, committed a positive wrong 
upon society if he allowed himself to be tempted by 
any immediate prospect of gain, by selling such calves 
to the butcher. He believes that it is altogether a 
mistaken notion that dairymen cannot afford to raise 
their own stock. It is the only way to improve it so 
as to bring it up to the highest standard. A cow that 
will not average more than three hundred pounds of 
cheese per annum is not worth keeping. At four 
hundred pounds average she just begins to be profita- 
ble, and the profit then increases with the quantity in 
almost geometrioal proportion, so that a cow that 
that gives six hundred pounds is worth nearly double 





as much as one that gives five hundred pounds, and 
it costs very little more to keep those which Mr. 
Lewis says average eight hundred pounds, than it 
does to keep those which Mr. Moore says average 
only three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Moors stated, in relation to the love of home 
that cows have, that he had a cow brought from his 
farm to his house in Buffalo, where she was cared for 
in the kindest manner, yet her longing to return was 
so strong that she failed in her milk nearly one-half. 


A. B. ConGEr did not think that dairymen should con- 
fine their attention wholly to the Ayrshire, though it isa 
great milker. There are in other races larger as to 
size than the Ayrshires, good animals for the dairy. 
Some Short-Horns produce 32 quarts of milk per day. 
Mr. WHITTAKER’s largest milkers came from a dairy 
tribe that were great milkers. There are Devons that 
are great milkers, though the Devon breeds of Eng- 
land for the last half of the last century had been 
turned to beef making. The farmer should look to 
the character of his soil before deciding as to what 
breed is most profitable for him to raise. If he has a 
limestone soil, with plenty of rich mould, where the 
Short-Horn will thrive and make bone, he may get a 
breed that will yield 30 quarts of milk per day and ob- 
tain better results than from a smaller breed ; but if 
his pastures are light and lands rough, he should never 
select the Short-Horn to travel over them, as the legs 
of this breed of cattle do not admit of traveling. Every 
one must decide for himself in this matter, but in 
making up his mind should look to the quality of soil 
aid grass in selection of stock. In breeding, he would 
use thorough-bred bulls, as the bull throws his pro- 
geny more after his mother than his sire—would not 
cross a thorough-bred of one breed on thorough-bred 
of another. The dairyman should breed in reference 
to milk, and if he violated laws in breeding, must take 
the penalty. The cow should rest one month before 
coming in. 

LuTHER H. TucKER thought the question of breeds 
should be determined somewhat from the use which 
is to be made of the milk—thus one class of animals 
might be better for the butter dairy, another for 
cheese, and still another for the milk dairy. The 
Ayrshires and Short-Horns were adapted to the milk 
dairy ; but if butter was to be produced, an admix- 
ture of the Alderney blood might prove serviceable. 
The butter dairymen of Chester county, Pa., found 
that this admixture of the Alderney or Jersey blood 
in their herds was productive of the best results, 
Cheese differs from butter, and he supposed that cows 
giving the largest quantity of milk were best for the 
cheese dairy. The Devon cattle were better for but- 
ter than for cheese. The milk dairies of Great Britain, 
where pastures were rich, were stocked with Short- 
Horns, and where the character of pasturage was such 
as to carry a large frame, a breed of this kind might 
open ar additional source of profit. 

The discussion was animated and well sustained 
throughout the evening. At its close there seemed 
to be a general desire on the part of those present 
that the subject be continued over for discussion to 
next annual meeting. 
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A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, 
if he has lost no time, 
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Liquid Wasure--Practoal Watinies 


Liquid manure operates with great effect in two 
ways. One is by the readiness with which it is inti- 
mately diffused through the soil and between its finest 
particles. Wherever, therefore, the minutest rootlets 
of a plant penetrate, they find this manure ready. for 
immediate use. A more imperfect mode of diffusion 
is the intermixture of solid manure by the ordinary 
process of plowing and harrowing. The completeness 
of this intermixture varies extremely—from the finest 
pulverization which the repeated passage of the har- 
row tooth effects in old rotted manure, to the coarse 
lumps which are pitched carelessly out of the ground, 
and left unbroken and half covered with the plow. 
When we remember that the forming roots are smaller 
than the finest thread, and exceedingly delicate in 
structure, we may well imagine the entire unfitness 
of a soil made up of hard lump sof sterile earth in con- 
tact with lumps of coarse manure to feed such a deli- 
cate organization. One might as well attempt to feed 
young infants with a mixture of brick-bats and sea- 
biscuit. It is easy to understand the great superiority 
of the fine intermixture effected when the manure is 


dissolved in water and carried all through the soil in 
this state. 


The other way in which liquid manure operates to 
good advantage is by the ready supply of nutriment 
which may be given at any time to growing plants. 
By ordinary manuring the fertilizing material is mix- 
ed through the soil in a solid state, and portions are 
successively dissolved and imbibed by the roots. When 
suplied in the liquid state, on the contrary, it may be 
fed to the plants more quickly and more copiously, 
and is ready for use the moment it reaches the roots. 
Hence its wonderful effects on all succulent garden vege- 
tables, such as cabbages, asparagus, pie-plants and 
melons, which can scarcely be over-fed in ordinary 
manuring. Those who have read “ Ten Acres Enough” 
will recollect the statement of some fine examples of 
of the wonderful growth of vegetations where liquid | 
manure was freely used. 

But it must be remembered that in applying ma- 
nure in a liquid state it is necessary to cart or other- 





wise convey a large bulk of water—many times greater 
than the mere weight of the fertilizing material. | 
While therefore it does well for gardening purposes | 
where several hundred dollars worth are obtained | 
from the waterings of a single acre, it is comparative- | 
ly unprofitable for common farm management. It 
would indeed be much superior to the clod-and-lump 
application already mentioned, but a better mode than 


From all the experiments which we have tried on 
the subject, and from the observations of others, we 
are induced to adopt the opinion that manure applied 
in autumn in the the best manner, is worth from twice 
to three times as much as when left till spring and 
spread upon the soil and plowed in, in the usual man- 
ner; and more than six times as much as when ap- 
plied in the spring by the clod-and-lump practice. Cir- 
cumstances, such as the amount of rain falling, the 
dryness of the season, and the proportion of clay in 
the soil, will, of course, considerably vary these re- 
sults ; but we speak of the average. 

We have never found the fall application of manure 
to succeed better than by the following method :— 
Spread it on grass land as early in autumn as practi-_ 
cable ; break it fine, and distribute it equally over the 
whole surface ; if quite coarse, it will be necessary to 
employ a hand with a fork on purpose to reduce it 
and spread it evenly. If the manure is partly rotted, 
and easily pulverized, ranning over the surface after 
spreading with a fine harrow will be of use. As soon 
as spread it begins to operate on the grass, both pro- 
tecting and enriching the surface, and the green 
growth soon hides and covers all the manure. During 
fall, winter and spring, the water carries the enrich- 
ing particles down the grass roots to the depth of a 
few inches. In the spring, a few days before the usual 
time of planting corn, turn over the sod in the most 
perfect manner with a good plow. A Shares’ harrow 
made with steel plate teeth, will now pulverize the 
upper surface of the sod in the most complete manner, 
and render it ready for planting. A crop of corn on 
ground manured and prepared in this manner will tell 
its own story. 

No one, however, must blame any one but himself 
for want of’success if he does the work in a bad man- 
ner ; for instance, if he throws coarse manure on the 


‘surface in large bunches, so that one spot will be hea- 


vily dosedwith the leachings, while whole square yards 
are entirely destitute, he has no right to claim any- 
tning. 

In connection with this subiect, the importance of 
pulverizing and scattering the droppings of cattle in 
pastures before cold weather sets in, will naturally 
suggest itself; also the increased vigor which may be 
imparted to young fruit trees, currant bushes, and 


raspberries by this same autumn application of ma- 
nure. 
eee 


Fruit a Protection Against Disease. 





Nearly every period of prevailing disease has some 


either may be adopted for the use of manure on a} natural remedy. Colds and influenzas are usually 
large scale. This brings us to the recommendation of | Most prevalent on the approach of the cool weather of 
a method which we have already urged upon our | autuinn—the period of the ripening of water melons 
readers—namely, autumn surface application. Instead | —this fruit when partaken of very largely proving an 
of dissolving the soluble portions of the manure in| | admirable diaphoretic, and carrying off diseases of 
water, and then drawing this bulky solution over the | _this kind in their incipient state in a most efficient 
surface of the farm, draw the much lighter solid ma-;™anner. Fevers are also most prevalent at this time 
nure, and spread it thinly and evenly over the whole | of year ; and nothing affords a better protection against 
surface, where rains and melting snows may dissolve | them, by keeping the-system right, than a regular and 
it at a cheaper rate and carry it down into the soil. | | moderate use of well- ripened fruit. Emigrants tothe 
A single inch of rain amounts to over three hundred | West, who have carried with them plenty of dried 
hogsheads per acre—an amount that would be very | fruit, have nearly always escaped the prevailing fevers 
ditficult to draw with teams, but which costs nothing | of those new countries, so long as the regular supply 
when descending in rain for dissolving the manure | of this fruit has lasted. The same result has taken 
already spread. ‘place where they have given immediate sttestine to 
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raising the small fruits copiously. A well-cultivated 
plantation of strawberries will last nearly a month 
and prove of great value to the new-comers the second 
season after the dried fruit is exhausted. The other 
small fruits will not bear so soon, but, by good ma 
agement the third year will exhibit plentiful crops 
of currants and raspberries to follow the strawberries ; 
and after these are gone the Rochelle blackberry will 
continue to ripen for a month longer. Dwarf» pears 
and dwarf apples on the Paradise will begin to bear 
considerably in about three years, and a few dozen of 
each will prove very useful to the new settlers. 

Thoroughly ripened grapes are one of the most 
wholesome of all fruits, and such hardy free growers 
and good bearers as the Hartford Prolific, Diana and 
some other sorts, will begin to furnish supplies in the 
second or third year—especially if a few are set aside 
for producing immediate crops with a secondary refer- 
ence to pruning for future bearing. 

We mention these fruits for the use of new settlers 
because such families are more apt to remain entirely 
destitute than those living in older settled portions of 
the country. Good fruit is, of course, equally useful 
and wholesome to all, but the latter may obtain it at 
all times without much difficuly. The common opin- 
ion that fruit is unwholesome arises from the practice 
of eating it while hard or immature, or badly ripened 
under unfavorable circumstances. There are some 
kinds of fruit which are scarcely ever seen entirely 
ripe; take, for example, the Isabella and Catawba 
grapes in the Northern States. The Isabella first turns 
purple, when it is comparatively hard and sour; after 
a time it matures, becomes sweet and quite different 
in character. The Catawba as grown in the North 
only assumes a light-copper color, and never the deep, 
rich purple which it exhibits when grown in the best 
manner in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. Imperfect- 
ly cultivated and badly pruned, neither of these grapes 
show the excellence of quality which they are found 
to possess under the best management. It is not fair 
to charge them with the unwholesomeness which they 
have when only under neglected culture. Thecherry, so 
often pronounced unwholesome, is scarcely ever eaten 
ripe by many. The Black Tartarian is often seen in 
market when merely of a dark-red and only two-thirds 
of its full size. Some intelligent men, who have been 
accustomed to eat the May Duke in the same imma- 
ture condition, have expressed their surprise at its 
richness and excellence when allowed to double its 
size and become perfectly black. There are two more 
lately-introduced fruits which are much complained 
of for their sourness, namely, the Wilson strawberry 
and the Rochelle blackberry. Those who eat them pick 
them when immature. The blackberry, especially, is 
often seen quite hard and too sour for endurance ; but 
allow it to swell out in size and become of a smooth, 
shining black, and it is sweet and delicious. 

Now, see that the fruit is fully ripe, and partake of 
it in regular moderate quantities, and not at the cap- 
rice of a changeable appetite ; and not only nothing 
need be feared, but a great benefit in the health of the 
partaker will be the result. On the other hand, noth- 
ing can be more injurious than eating badly-grown, 
half-grown, badly-ripened fruit, especially if in large 
quantities under the influence of hunger after absti- 
nence, 
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Time of Putting the Ram with the Ewes. 
October is quite late enongh, under any circumstan- 
stances. Mark each ewe, either by coloring the ram 
Mm the fore legs or otherwise, and when a cer- 
Mnber are thus to be distinguished from the 
tchange the color, making a memorandum of the 
date whereby you will know when the yeaning time 
arrives how to part them from the rest; by this 
means, should the weather be severe, it will be easy 
to contrive a warmer place for each lot to have their 
lambs in, thus keeping the ones about to produce 
young, and while they yean, away from the bulk of 
the breeding ewes. September is not too early to 
mate the sheep where they have a good shepherd, for 
if properly fed and managed the early lambs will be 
the strongest and go through the following winter 
best, besides which they can be weaned by the first of 
July, which gives their dams such an opportunity to 
get in good condition, through which they will have 
more lambs, and both ewes and tegs will cut more 
wool; the latter, having been born two or three 
months earlier, and kept all the while in a growing 
and real thrifty state, will on that account cut two to 
three pounds of extra wool; and the ewes, having 
July and August to lay on flesh, instead of being 
sucked to death’s door in hot weather, will keep strong 
and continue to grow wool as fast again as when they 
go through the autumn and commence the winter 
with barely meat enough to cover their bones. Give 
sheep plenty of the right kind of food to suit the sea- 
son of the year and the state they are in, and no dan- 
ger from disease or any cause need be apprehended, 
for nine times out of ten when aught ails the flock it 
is easy to trace the foundation of the ailment to some 
mismanagement, either from too close confinement or 
irregularity in feeding. Noshepherd worth the name 
of one, will allow old and young, or the two sexes, to 
run indiscriminately together, for sheep ought to be 
made to clear up their food by not having more given 
them than they will eat at one time, just as particu- 
larly as cows or horses, in which case the strongest 
pick all the best and the weak or younger ones are 
pushed about and get the worst portion ; even if abun- 
dance of rack and trough room is given, the evil is 
only the less—it is not entirely removed. By adopt- 
ing the plan of weaning early, and getting the ewes 
in a thriving condition at the period when the ram 
has access to them, they will in the first place come 
in season regularly, nineteen out of twenty will con- 
ceive from the first connexion, many will produce 
twins that would not otherwise, and lastly, every one, 
excepting accidents, will bring forth young and come 
within one month from the time the first is dropped, 
thus saving trouble and making an even lot of lambs, 
Each division of a flock ought to look as if run 


through one mould. J. B. 


A Profitable Flock.—A Vermont paper mentions 
the case of a farmer who last fall drove up to his barn 370 
sheep to winter. He sold 84 lambs and fat sheep for 
market, for $556. He sold his clip of wool for $754, and 
then had a flock of 70 head more than he had in the 
fail! He thought his flock by no means presented an 
extraordinary case. 












Praise is valuable only when it comes from lips not 
afraid to condemn. 
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Composting Muck---Reply to Inquiry. 


I notice a gentleman inquires through your pages, 
of the manner of my composting muck with barn- 
yard manure. 

Without claiming any special superiority in n 
course, it shall be freely given. If we have in 
spring a quantity of yard-manure, which is too coa 
and unfermented for application the same season, and 
which we really need for use for our spring and sum- 
mer crops, we take muck which has been seasoned, 
by which we mean frozen the previous winter—and 
here let me say that muck should rarely be used that 
has not been exposed to the pulverizing action of the 
frost—and commence forming a pile either in the barn- 
yard or some convenient place, by putting a layer of 
muck at the bottom one foot in depth, and of the 
breadth of surface we wish to form the pile, and next 
the same amount of the coarse undecomposed manure 
from the yard, and thus continue with alternate lay- 
ers of muck and manure, until the manure is exhaust- 
ed. A heap 15 feet in width is about the right dimen- 
sions, both for driving the cart on, as well as to fork 
over. Let the last, as well as the first layers be of 
muck. This should be done as early as convenient in 
the spring, or as early as the muck and manvre can 
be properly worked. Allow it to remain in this state 
two or three weeks, when the entire mass must be 
thoroughly forked over, beginning at one end, pulver- 
izing all lumps, both of muck and manure, and have 
it left in as porous a state as possible. If this is done 
in the first part of April, or as soon as we begin to 
have warm weather, the mass will soon show signs of 
generating heat, more especially if a portion of it has 
been horse manure, and by the time corn planting ar. 
rives will be found thoroughly fermented and fine— 
suitable for applying in the hill or otherwise. 

Indeed one would be surprised to see so great a 
change wrought in the mass, in a few days or weeks 
at the most; simply by heat, the coarse, strawy mass 
is fully decomposed and converted into suitable plant- 
food. 

If, at the time of forking over, a moiety of ashes be 
applied, say five to eight bushels to the cord, it will 
prove highly beneficial, assisting very materially in 
the heating process. 

We are at the present time engaged in composting 
a quantity of shed manure, which has become so hard 
by repeated treading as to unfit it for proper applica- 
tion, and we are composting it as above described for 
the purpose of softening it and getting it into proper 


state. 
If my manure was always in just the proper state 


for application, perhaps we should not compost it so 
frequently ; but where it can be changed so directly 
from an unusable to a usable state, it seems to me a 
process which in every sense of the word, PAYS. 

Do not farmers often find themselves in the spring 
of the year, with a yard of coarse manure, made up 
largely of straw and corn-fodder, and who wish to ap- 
ply it the same season direct to crops that will get the 


benefit of it the same season? To all such Iean re- 
commend this course. 


My own experience in applying muck direct to soils 
without composting, has not been very satisfactory ; 
though on light soils have known it to prove advanta- 
geous. 





Where muck cannot be procured, sward from the — 
wayside, or anywhere on the farm where it can be 
spared, will prove, usually, equally as good, though 
perhaps requiring a longer time to decay. 

Salisbury, Conn., Oct., 15, 1964. WM. J. PETTEE. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD FARMER. 


In order to answer this question intelligently, we 
need to understand what good farming is. Well, 
what is it? We often hear it said, that such a man 
is a good farmer, because he keeps such good fences, 
or such good tools and implements, or such good cat- 
tle, horses, or sheep, when that very man is ruining 
the productiveness of his farm by his unfarmerlike 
system of management, notwithstanding he has good 
fences, good stock, good buildings, and beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

Again, we hear it said that such a man is a good 
farmer, because he always raises good crops of grain. 
But good crops of grain are by no means a certain in. 
dex of a good farmer, any more than good buildings 
and good fences furnish certain evidence of a good 
farmer. As it is the cherished affection and decided 
course of conduct of a man which enables us to form 
any correct opinions of his true character, in a moral 
or religious point of view, so we are to decide on the 
excellence of a man, as a farmer, by his practices and 
by his system of farm management, when viewed as 
a whole—as all moving forward in harmonious com- 
bination, with every thing just as it should be. 

We will enumerate the most prominent and impor- 
tant characteristics by which a good farmer may be 
designated. 

1st. A good farmer makes as much manure as he 
can from the productions of his fields, and suffers none 
of it to be wasted, but applies it annually to the soil. 
2d. A good farmer keeps his soil in a good state of 
fertility by adopting a rotation of crops, which is 
adapted to the kind of soil which he cultivates. 3d. A 
good farmer will underdrain such soil as may be ex- 
cessively wet, before he attempts to raise a good crop 
of anything. 4th. A good farmer is one who derives 
his profits from the soil which he cultivates, and pays 
all his expenses from the income of his farm, and at 
the same time does not suffer the productiveness of 
his farm to deteriorate. 

There are a great many farmers in our country who 
have commenced farming operations on a poor farm, 
with little or no capital at all, and have supported 
their families, erected their buildings, paid for their 
land, and have no other source of revenue but their 
soil; and at the end of twenty years, their soi] would 
produce more than twice as much of any kind of crops 
which they were accustomed to raise, as it would 
when they commenced their farming operations. A 
man that can do that may be denominated a good 
farmer, notwithstanding there may be room for im- 
provement still further, in some of his practices. 

5th. A good farmer will take an agricultural paper, 
and will feel willing to communicate a portion of his 
good experience for the benefit of other farmers, who 
may be inquiring, with no little anxiety, how they 
may improve their system of farm management. 

These are a few of the characteristics of a good far- 
mer; and they are communicated simply to awaken a 
spirit of improvement, and to induce farmers to look 
around them and see if they come up fully to the 


standard in all their farm practices. 
Auburn, N. Y. S. EDWARDS TODD. 
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BLIGHT IN TREES. 


The fire-blight in the pear has puzzled cultivators 
as to its cause and prevention, and we do not now 
propose any attempt to solve the difficulty, but merely 
to record a few observations on similar disease in other 
trees which possibly at some future time may throw 
additional light on the subject. 

The singular freaks of the pear-blight are worthy 
of a passing notice. Years ago its destructive effects 
were observed in certain localities ; and those localities 
were consequently supposed to be specially and per- 
manently liable to the malady. In other places again 
it was entirely unknown, and these were marked as 
the best places for planting pear orchards. Among 
others, we well recollect that the vicinity of Lockport 
was designated as a region entirely free from this 
malady. Orchards were planted there to a consider- 
able extent ; but in & subsequent year, the blight made 
such a terrific sweep through them as to dissipate all 
previous illusions. Some years ago, when examining 
the orchards in the vicinity of Boston, we learned that 
the fire-blight was quite a stranger there, by the fact 
that the President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, (the late Samuel Walker,) on whose grounds 
we were walking, pointed to a little dead branch on 
one of his trees containing a few light-brown, withered 
leaves, and anxiously inquired, if that was fire-blight? 
He had evidently never seen it, nor witnessed its pe- 
culiar development, which those cultivators who have 
once witnessed it, are not likely soon to forget. We 
have not since heard of its visiting that neighborhood, 
but that it never will is not quite so certain. 

Our object at present is merely to mention similar 
appearances on other trees. Several years ago. when 
it was very prevalent during a particular season 
in Western New York, we observed the branches of 
other trees similarly affected by suddenly dying—the 
more sudden the death the blacker the foliage. Even 
the elders which grew along the fences of slovenly 
farmers exhibited the fire-blight distinctly. The apple 
orchards were badly affected in their peculiar way, 
that is, on only the small shoots, or tips of the 
branches, the descent of the diseased sap not having 
power to carry the disease downward to any extent, 
as happens in the case of the pear. 

During the present season a similar malady appears 
to have attacked evergreens. We observed it first in 
the Balsam Fir,where shoots only three or four inches 
long became affected during the excessive heat and 
drouth of the past summer. Specimens of some of 
the pines were sent us by S. Rhoades, Esq., of West 
Philadelphia, showing a similar result, the tip shoots 
being dead and the leaves a rusty brown. A fine 
specimen of the Pinus excelsa on our own grounds 
has mostly perished, the lower branches only remain- 
ing fresh ; but the leaves have not been discolored as 
in the other instances, and it may not be precisely the 
same difficulty. Among several thousand pear trees 
growing within a short distance, not a single case of 
genuine fire-blight has occurred this same season ; 
although a few have perished by that peculiar disease 
of the roots which has been observed of late years. 
But, in the latter case, the leaves, instead of turning 
suddenly black, as in the genuine blight, have only 
withered and become light-brown, evidently in con- 











sequence of the mere lack of nourishment, the supply 
of which could not be obtained through the dead 
roots. 

There is another form of local disease which we 
have not mentioned, nearly allied to the preceeding, 
namely—that which causes dead patches or portions 
of bark on the trunk of the pear tree. All these show 
that there is a tendency in some trees to local and 
circumscribed disease, variously effecting different 
trees, but in some, and especially in the pear, produ- 


| cing a poisonous sap, extending the trouble to other 


parts, and suggesting the remedy of prompt amputa- 
tion. It is also obvious that as these appearances are 
more apt to be openly developed, (if not caused,) du- 
ring very hot weather, a system of training should be 
adopted that shall distribute foliage evenly through 
the head and prevent the sun from striking severely 
on any exposed portion. Succulent growth, it is well 
known, renders the tree more liable ; and hence ona 
good, dry soil of medium fertility, that shall prevent an 
excessive growth, but favor a healthy ripening of the 
wood of the shoots, the trees will be more likely to 
escape. 
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Crops in New-Hampshire---Winter Protection 
of Peach Trees. 





From farmers of various sections of the county we 
learn that the corn crop is much better than expected 
during the dry spell of July. Late planted potatoes 
are giving a fair yield of very large sized, but rather, 
misshapen tubers. The grain crop, upon the whole, 
is below an average of former years. A fair crop of 
fair apples in the valleys, but alight yield on the hills 
and high lands. As yet we have but one frost, and 


that a very slight one, doing no damage worthy of 
note. The Isabella and other varieties of grapes have 
ripened better than in previous years. Plums have 
been but little injured by the curculio. The wood of 
peach trees here suffered very little from the cold of 
last winter, and in many instances there has been a 
fair crop of fruit upon the unprotected trees. In my 
own grounds, where the branches of the trees were 
confined to the ground by hooked wooden pins, I have 
had a goodly crop of fine peaches. The branches 
protected by the snow last winter blossomed and 
ripened the fruit from six to ten days earlier than on 
trees not protected. Five years experience warrants 
me in saying that if the peach trees are properly 
trained and protected during our cold northern win- 
ters, peaches can be as safely and surely grown here 
as corn or potatoes can. 

Superphosphate of lime has been largely and suc- 
cessfully used by our farmers for the past two or three 
years; but it is an expensive manure at about $65 
per ton. Abiel Chandler of Concord, a very success- 
ful farmer, (and writer for the Co. GENT.,) manufac- 
tures for his own use at a much less cost than he can 
purchase, and when prepared he knows that it is the 
real simon pure. I saw in his grounds an experiment 
in the use of it,on his Swedish turnips. The land 
was a light sandy soil. The rows having an applica- 
tion of this “ home-made” produced a fine crop of 
large, fair bulbs, four or more inches in diameter, 
while those in the intermediate drills, having no 
phosphate, were about the size of butter-nuts, scarce- 
ly worth harvesting. Somehow, superphosphate 
seems to be one of the most needful manures for the 
turnip plant. Mr. Chandler will soon furnish for the 
columns of the Co, GENT. the “modus operandi” of 
manufacturing superphosphate, as practiced by him. 

Warner, N. H., Oct. 1st, 1864. LEVI BARTLETT. 
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WESTERN FRUIT DRY-HOUSE 


A dry-house is generally located on a sloping piece of 
ground, and should be placed in such a situation that 
if it takes fire it may burn down without any other mis- 
chief than the loss of the house. With this danger in 
view, no unnecessary expense is put upon a dry-house; 
they are built of rough lumber, but at the same time 
sound, clear and well seasoned, that the building may 
be as tight as possible. White oak lumber is preferred, 
as less affected by changes of weather than poplar, and 
less likely to fire from intense heat than either pine or 
poplar. Many persons build their dry-houses too large, 
scattering the beat over anextended and uscless surface, 
for 6 by 9 feet is as much as most families will wish to 
fill daily for any length of time. With us there is no 
money in selling dried fruit, when green apples will bring 
one dollar per bushel, and peaches from two to three 
dollars; so I take it for granted all the farmer wishes is 
a good dry-house sufficient to dry for family use, with- 
out involving him in the expense of hired labor. Take 
good sized apples, and five bushels will make four 
bushels of pared, quartered and cored apples, ready for 
drying, which will filla house 6 by 9 fect, and make, 
when dried, one and a half bushels. 

In building a dry-house the flue is prepared first; dig 
your trench ten feet long, wall with brick, slate or 
stone that will not crack from heat; let the flue be, 
when walled, 18 inches wide and 12 inches deep; cover 
with iron plates—anything will answer from boiler iron 
up to two inch plates—use whatever you can most rea- 
dily command; while the boiler iron would be the first 
to heat, the thicker plates would better retain the heat ; 
but whatever size you use be careful to close all joints 
with lime mortar or cement of some kind, so that nei- 
ther smoke or flame can penetrate the interior of your 
house. 

Having your flue ready, put up your buiiding on oak 
sills, with the flue in the centre; use 2 by 3 oak scant- 
ling for studding; place them 331g inches apart—this 
gives you three drawers to the tier, and makes them of 
equal size if you keep your building square; let your 
bottom course of drawers be 24 inches above the iron 
plates—12 inches above insert your second course, and 
let the third course be the same height above the 
second; this gives eighteen drawers, nine to each side 
of your house. Do not make the opening for your 
drawers too wide; four inches is enough; nail oak 
pieces 1 by 3 inches across your house for the drawers 
to rest upon; nail in between these drawer slides an 
oak scantling 2 by 3 inehes, rising one inch above the 
sides; this will keep your drawers always straight. 
Cover your drawers with a board 1 by 6 inches; this 
may rest on three spikes and be held in place by draw 
pins. Make yourupper floor, indeed your whole house, 
as tight as may be; as soon as it becomes heated it will 
be open enough to carry off all the moisture from the 
drying fruit. 

In securing the ends of your house, build a brick wall 
over the mouth of the flue three feet high; above that 
you can use boards safely, provided your flue draws; in 
the rear end build a wall from the flue to the floor, 
leaving the gable ends open. You will regulate your 
draft by the height and size of your chimney. Your 
flue will draw well with a chimney three feet high, 








though many carry them above the house. Do not 
make your drawers too large nor tog heavy. If you} 
have your house 6 by 9, the drawers shound be 83}¢ | 


, 


inches long, 25 inches wide and 3 inches deep; this | 
leaves an open space of 22 inches between the drawers | 
and immediately over the flue. 

Take poplar, 1 by 3 inches, for your drawer frames; 
use_hard wood if you have it, for the bottom slats—sea- 


| 
| 


soned hickory is good, oak or poplar will answer, pines 
will not; they would give their pungent taste to the 
drying fruit. Let your bottom slats be from 2 to 3 in- 
ches wide, and thin, say one-quarter or three-eighths of 
an inch; nail close together; they will open sufficiently 
from the heat of the honse. 

To dry fruit well, let the house be heated before the 
drawers are filled, and if you wish to economize time 
and fuel, keep your fires well up until your fruit is dry. 
But your attention will be necessary, your drawers will 
not dry exactly alike, some would be burnt up before 
others would be dry enongh to take out. A little ex- 
perience will enable any one to manage this completely. 

Again, if you wish good dried fruit—either apples or 
peaches,—you must have good fruit to work with. Your 
apples should be of good size; cook well, and in these 
days of high-priced sugar, not too sour. Clings make 
the best dried peaches. You need not peal them; let 
them be ripe, and a little practice will enable you to cut 
them from the stone without material loss. The larger 
the peaches the better, so they’ are rich and sweet. 
Plums, cherries, quinces, and pears, dry readily, if you 
do not put up all you Wish air-tight. 

There is great difficulty in keeping sugar corn sweet 
and fresh; with a good dry-house, this may be managed 
admirably. Boil the corn upon the cob, slice it down 
fine, spread it thin on old muslin or old newspapers, (I 
do not take any myself that would poijson the corn; let 
others look out for themsclves;) and it will soon dry. 
Examine your drawers while drying, keep the corn 
spread out, and be careful not to scorch it. 

All are, of course, provided with a good apple-parer. 
The coring must be done by hand, and all the core re- 
moved, if you expect your fruit to be in good order. I 
have never yet seen a coring-machine work well; there 
is too much difference in the size of apple cores for one 
machine to operate Well on all kinds of fruit. AN fruit 
must be placed in the drawers upon the back. After 
being half dried two’ drawers may be poured into one, 
if you wish to economize your fuel, by filling half your 
drawers with fresh fruit. 

Having your dry-house in good order, and giving pro- 
per attention, your fruit will be well dried in 24 hours. 

Last summer a Kentucky correspondent of the Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN gave a description of a dry-house that 
no doubt works well. His article Was perhaps publish- 
ed early in September: I cannot give the number, as my 
copy of the GENTLEMAN is in the binder’s hands.* There 
could be but one serious objection to his plan, the house 
was too large for the farmer’s use, unless it should be 
in a locality so far from market that the fruit would be 
available only in a dried state. BUCKEYE. 

Southern Ohio, Sept. 20, 1864. 

eee 

Gouverneur Town Fair.—Our Town Fair, which 
you addressed last year, came off this week, and though 
the weather (for the first time since our commence- 
ment) was partially unfavorable, it proved a success. 
We had the usual amount exhibited in each department 
—not large, but of excellent quality. Our horses and 
cattle cannot be beat, especially our horses. The plow- 





'ing match was larger and well attended. Floral Hall, as 


usual, was neatly decorated and filled with domestic 
manufactures, works of art, bright boquets of flowers, 
and the ‘‘ poetry of human beings,”’ all of which made a 
fine display. OurJadies added a victualing department for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. G. W. Bun- 


| gay delivered the address, which was well received, and 


all, except the trotting, went off satisfactorily. Our 
whole receipts were about $1,400, $350 of which goes 
to the Sanitary Commission. J. E. Norton, Treas. 





* See Cultivator for Oct. 1863, p. 310. 
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NUTTING’S CLEANING ROOT CUTTER. 


Eprtors Co. GENT.—While attending the recent 
Fair at Springfield with some of my curiosities, I was 
pleased to hear so many say “that’s Nutting’s Fan 
Mill, and this is his Cleaning Root Cutter, that we 
saw noticed in the Co. GENT.;’ and one man “ took 
me to do” severely for not always signing my real 
name to communications in the papers, and after 
laboring with me some time, left, saying he should 
depend upon seeing something over my own name 
soon. Thinking that I shall at least please one of 
your faithful readers, I send you the following brief 
description of Nutting’s Cleaning Root Cutter, a sam- 
ple of which is now in the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Rooms at Albany. 

From the cut it will be seen that it is very simple 
and cheap in construction, with no cog-gear, belts or 
other fixtures to be out of order, and from some five 
years use without the least required repair for sharp- 
ening cutters or otherwise, it proves to be very dura- 
ble, and I believe with reasonable care it will “last a 
lifetime.” 

It is not only superior to all other root cutters in 
finenéss, case and capacity of operation, durability and 
cheapness, but it is the only one capable of cleaning the 
roots before cutting. Inone minute it takes from one 
to three quarts of dirt from a bushel of turnips or 
carrots ; it will cut a bushel of potatoes in thirty to 
sixty seconds, (and other roots and pumpkins in pro- 
portion,) fine enough for sheep, lambs, swine, poultry, 
cattle, calves, colts or horses. Roots prepared with it 
for boiling, cook in a fourth the time, with a fourth the 
fuel, and are worth a third more than if cooked whole, 
“dirt and all.”” The Cleaner is excellent for sprouting 
potatoes in the spring for family use. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of candid, con- 
siderate and humane men. of the importance of clean- 
ing vegetables before feeding them to any kind of 
farm stock. Sore teeth and throat, and more or less 
internal irritation and inflammation, to such an extent 
as to prevent thrift, if nothing worse, often result 
from feeding dirty roots to stock. It is impossible for 
such a mechanical irritant as the dirt or gravel on 
roots to pass through the very sensitive parts of the 
throat, stomach and bowels of quadrupeds without 
injury. 

The importance of finely cutting 





, (or grating roots, 





as in Waropcaih cbiantetai) either to feed separately or 
mixed with meal, grain or cut feed, or to cook, has 
not been duly considered, in order to get the full bene- 
fit of the roots and avoid all danger of choking the 


stock eating them. 


Randolph, Vt. RUFUS NUTTING. 
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THE ITALIAN BEE. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I noticed in the Co. Gent. of Sept. 
16th, an article on the Italian bee, by L. L. Farrcnimp. 

With the four years experience I have had, I find the 
statements in regard to their superiority over the black 
bee, corroborated. I think no one that has this species 
of bees, and are close observers, would question for a 
moment their superiority. I know the statements to be 
true that are made by Rev. L. L. Langstroth, in regard to 
the prolificness of the queens, and their indisposition to 
rob, and their determined resolution to defend their 
hives when attacked by robbers; also of their peacea- 
bleness and quictness of manner, while among them or 
handling their combs. 

Below I give you the facts of two colonies, to show 
their great prolificness and industry. The spring of 
1862 I had one very small colony. I will guarantee the 
bees could all have been put into a pint cup. Thisswarm 
began to increase as the weather grew warmer. The 2d 
of July a large swarm issued, which Ihived. From this 
— the mother colony I took nearly 50 pounds of box 

oney. 

This season I have one colony which I transferred last 


April from a common toa movable comb hive, from 
which I have taken 100 pounds of honey, leaving an am- 
ple supply for winter stores. The most of this honey 
was gathered before the first of July, I think I should 
have received a much larger quantity if the swarm had 
wintered in the new hive, and also if the season had not 
been so unusually dry, which shortened the honey har- 
vest materialiy. 

There were 56 pounds of this honey stored in one box, 
which I sold for $19. C. B. BigLow. TLerkinsville, Vt. 


6s. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the late meeting of this Society at Rochester, the 


following officers and committees were appointed : 
President—MARsHALL P. WILDER, Massachusetts. 


Vice-Presidents—J. A.Warder. Ohio; J. 8. Cabot, Mass. ; E. C, 
Worcester, Vt.; C. Downing, New-York; Wm. Parry, New- 
Jersey; R. Buist, Penn. ; Edward Tatnall, Delaware ; Lawrence 
Young, Kentucky ; William Bort. Michigan ; I. D. G. Nelson, 
Indiana; D. B. Wier, Miinois, B. F. Edwards, Missouri ; Silas 
Moore, Rhode Island; Yardley Taylor, Virginia ; E. F.@ urtis, 
Wis. ; R. T. Perkins, California ; William Saunders, District of 
Columbia; E. W. Beadle, Canada West; N. A. Bacon, Connec- 
ticut; R. Peter rs, Georgia; W. C. W ileon, Md. 

Treasurer—Thomas P. James, Pa. 

Secretary—James Vick, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—J. J. Howe, Conn.; M. B. Bateham, 
Ohio; J. G. Bergen, New-York; J. E. Mitchell, Philadelphia ; 
W. C. Fla f. Mlinois. 

General Fruit Committee—P. Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Chair- 
man; J. W. Adams, Maine; Eben Wight. Mass.; J. H. Bourne, 
Rhode Island: D. S. Dewey, Conn.; E. C. Worcester, VGss Ww: 
B. Smith, N. Y.; Dr. Trimble, N. J.; A. W. Harrison, Pa. : Ed. 
Tatnall, Delaware; J. S. Dowher, Ky. : GW. Campbell, Ohio; 
G. M. Beeler. Indiana ; M. L. Dunlap. Illinois ; Wm. Muir, Mis- 
souri; T. T. Lyon, Mich.; Joshua Pierce, District of Colum- 
bia; Charles Arnold, Canada’ West. 

Com. on Foreiqn Fruits—C. M. Hovey, Mass; M. B. Bate- 
ham, Ohio; R. Buist, Pa. ; Geo. Ellwanger, N.Y.; ; H. E, Hook- 
or, m. 2% D. S. Dewey, Conn. 

Com. on Synonyms - wee Fruits—J. 8. Cabot, Mase. ; 

S. B. Parsons, N. Y.; D. Nelson, Ind.; J. A. Warder,’ 
Ohio; J.J. Thomas, N iy’ oR ‘Buist, Pa. : c.M. Hovey, Mass. 

Com. on Fruits on Exhibition—E. W. Herendeen, W. B. 
Smith, and E. P. Taft. 

Special Com. on Revision of Catalogue—P. Barry, J. $. Ca- 
bot. J. A. Warder, Chas. Downing, C. M. Hovey, Fl K. Pheenix, 
F. R. Elliott, J. J. Thomas, M. L. Dunlap, President Wilder, 
ex officio. 

Com. on new Native Fruits—C. =e C. M. Hovey, R. 
Buist, J. A, Warder, P. Barry, D. Coit, 8S. O. Knapp, F. R. El- 
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OUGHT FARMERS TO LABOR? 


This subject is just broached in the Rural New | 
Yorker by L. L. F.,* who has handled it so well that | 





it may not be amiss to repeat a few of his assertions: | 
‘‘ Farmers have brains as well as muscles, and the ex- | 
ercise of the former is quite as necessary to success in | 
their profession as the latter. Many, perhaps the | 
mass of our farmers exert their muscles at the expense | 
of their brains. Now who is the most successful ? | 
Is it the intelligent, wide-awake man, who keeps | 
posted up with the times, or is it the hard-working, | 
manual labor man? The man who makes it his busi- | 
ness to be constantly delving on his farm, is likely to | 
lose much more than he will gain.” To corroborate | 
the above it is only necessary to look around and see 
who are the prosperous men of the day. Notice who | 
wins the premiums at the Fairs, and find if they are 

men who work with their laborers from light till 


| 

| 
dark. The best farmers in England rent land from | 
the aristocracy, paying more for it per annum than | 
would buy the same quantity and quality here. Do| 
they labor with their hands? They oftener ride on | 
horseback than walk round to their workmen, and | 
attend all the weekly grain markets and monthly | 
cattle fairs, even when they may not want to buy or 
sell, for the sake of keeping a clear knowledge of what 
prices are being obtained. They also indulge in field 
sports. The tenant joining in the chase is frequently 
seen to pass his landlord, and go by every lord, earl 


and duke in the field, his horse, perhaps of his own | 








raising, taking leaps which daunts the courage of some | 
of the nobles, mounted on three or four thousand dol- | 
lar hunters. He will take more premiums at the | 
Great Agricultural Exhibitions than the land-owners, | 
and rise after dinner and argue for liberal leases and | 
the justice of the landlords assisting to make perma- | 
nent improvements, &. Compare the pale faced, | 
spare fleshed American farmer with the rubicund | 
countenance and jolly bearing of the English one. | 
Do here, as there—employ more capital, keep more | 
live stock, crop the land continually, for with sheep | 
and turnip husbandry, and a systematic course of cul- 
tivation and rotation cropping, no fallows, no idle 
land, and none exhausted will exist,as with plenty of 
animals to consume and make dung, the more the 
land is cropped the more there is to go back on it 
again, the larger and heavier the produce is, and con- 
sequently the richer the soil becomes. ‘Work and 
slave, indeed, for a living!—little if any better than 
the man who owns no land What is the use of own- 
ing property if it is not enjoyed? and what is the 
reason brains are not to benefit their owner, when by 
exercising them he can make double the amount he 
ever did when by over exertion of his body he cloud- 
ed his mind? Any man with a clear head can direct 
every operation on a farm, without working himself, 
by employing a good plowman as teamster, a good 
shepherd and a good cowman, and no man ean do all 
‘ things well by changing his men continually and tak- 
ing casual help. Let workmen each attend to their 


department, and they will take pride in it, but no 
man ought to have a manager unless he lets him 
manage, and engages one who has some brains not 





entirely numbed by ignorance and drudgery. Let 
farmers manage themselves; let gentlemen have 
managers, J. B. 


Grapevines from Layers, Single Eyes, and 
Cuttings. 

In a late number of the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, Mr. 
F. K. Puaenrx asks the question, “ Which makes the 
better vine, from layer, single eye, or cutting, or is 
there no difference?” I have made the subject a mat- 
ter of practical observation for some time, in one of 
the largest and most complete establishments in the 
country, and will endeavor to give my views on the 
subject for what they are worth. The answer to the 
question depends on various circumstances: the per- 
fection of the facilities employed, and the intelligence 
and care bestowed upon the various modes in the de- 
tails of propagation. The discussion of the subject in 
its various aspects, I think may be of some interest to 
grape-growers, particularly at this time, when so many 
are turning their attention to the subject. 

In a vineyard of ten years standing there may not 
be a very material difference in the result between 
vines propagated in the best manner, whether by lay- 
ers or by single eyes, both receiving thorough and 
careful cultivation. A well grown layer may succeed 
in the vineyard wnder semi-neglect, better than a well 
grown plant from a single eye, because the layer is 
larger and somewhat more substantial at the time of 
planting than a single eye plant of the best quality. 


| But I believe the most experienced cultivators, who 


prepare their ground thoroughly and bestow all neces- 
sary care in planting and cultivation, will give the 
preference to the well grown single eye plants, because 


| such a plant is the more perfect in itself; starting from 


a single germ, its development is uniform and perfect, 
making roots in abundance, compact and uniform, 
giving the plant all the essential qualities and charac- 
teristics of a weil grown seedling of more mature age. 
In producing plants by layers, the process may be re- 
garded as somewhat more artificial. The layer plant 
derives much of its support from the parent vine, and 
almost exclusively from it during the first weeks of its 
existence. The roots are few and extended in length, 
and when the plant is separated from the vine its 
chief source of its former support is cut off, destroying, 
at least for a time, some measure of the balance of 
power or vital force of the plant. This, however, is 
regulated in some measure in cutting back the plant 
at the time of planting. 

Plants from cuttings are usually started and grown 
in the open air, and generally contain three or more 
eyes, because shorter cuttings would not reach uni- 
formly moist soil sufficiently to insure their growth. 
These usually start late, and are subject to the casual- 
ties of the season, and therefore make but little growth 
the first summer. Some varieties however, like the 
Concord, Iona, &c., take root more readily, and make 
a better growth than some other kinds, The Dela- 
ware and Allen’s Hybrid are the most difficult to 
make root in the open ground, and but few persons 
resort to that method of multiplying them. Vine- 
yards established from cuttings, from free growing 
kinds, require two years at least more time to bring 
them into bearing, than when planted with good sin- 
gle eye plants or layers. 

I have based my remarks upon perfectly grown sin- 
gie eye and layer plants. But of single eye plants of 
this character comparatively few are grown; indeed I 
know of but few propagators who attempt to grow 
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them at all, so that the proportion of this class that | are generally protected with a covering of glass for a 


are offered in market, compared with those of low 
grades, is very small. The propagation of native 
vines from single eyes, that is, with artificial heat, is 


time. 
Those plants grown exclusively under glass are 
necessarily expensive, costing probably three or four 


; . : : | times as much as those that are soon set in the open 
comparatively a new business in this country. It was) 


ground. All plants, whether grown in doors or in 


the discovery of the superior excellence of the Dela-| the nursery outside, are staked and regularly tied up 
ware grape, and the fact that it was extremely difficult | #8 often as their growth requires it. 


to propagate in the open air, that led to the introduc- | 


tion of this mode of propagation. 


I have thus described the method of growing first 
class plants, as well as those of the lower grades, in 


}a well conducted establishment. These lower grade 


A clear understanding of the comparative value of plants vary in strength and value, according to the 


more important to the public just now, as the demand | 
for vines, and the unfavorable season just passed, will | 
cause a vast number of very inferior plants to be of- | 
fered in the market. 

The first requisite for the production of perfect vines, 
is good, sound, well ripened wood,—not that which 
has been taxed with the production of a full crop of 
grapes, but wood from which the fruit has been re 
moved at the time of or soon after blossoming. From 
the time the eyes are set, to the maturity of the plants, 
the essential conditions of perfect growth and maturi- 
ty must be closely observed ; and these conditions are, 
a due degree of heat, moisture, and air, at all times. 
The Delaware, of all other varieties, is the most re- 
luctant to strike root. The wood is hard, firm, and 
close grained. The plants will generally make a 
growth of two inches before the roots begin to start, 
even with a bottom heat several degrees greater than 
the atmosphere above. As soon as the roots have at- 
tained a length of two or three inches in the propa- 
gating sand, the plants are transferred to small pots, 
where they.remain until the roots have generally ex- 
tended to the sides of the pots, when they are again 
transferred to pots of a larger size. These changes 
continue, with a close and constant observance of the 
due degrees of temperature, constant and careful wa- 
tering, and ventilation, until the plants have been six 
times tranferred to larger pots; the last being what 
is called ten inch size. If there is any neglect in 
making the changes of pots at the proper time, or 
any irregularity in giving daily the requisite supply 
of water, the roots are liable to die,at the sides of the 
pots, and tlie plants consequently sustain a serious 
check. After a proper time the plants are removed 
from the hot-houses to glass structures, without arti- 
ficial heat, where they remain to the close of the grow- 
ing season. It is the impression of some, that plants 
thus grown and protected from the changes of the out- 
side weather, are immature and tender, and not so 
well able subsequently to withstand the vicissitudes of 
the open air as those not thus protected. But this is 
a mistake. In the hands of the intelligent propagator, 
the maturity of the roots and wood may be regulated 


at will, and far more perfect plants are produced than 
it is possible to grow in the open air. They are ex 
posed to nonesof the sudden changes of weather, and 
the growth is regular, continuous, and perfect. Such 
plants are well supplied with a compact mass of well 
ripened fibrous roots, and will be found equal, at least, 
to the best plants grown from layers, 

The propagating season generally commences by 
the middle of February, and is continued to the fore 
part of May. The last started are those that are to 
be retained under glass through the season, and pro- 
duce the plants just described. Those started first are 
transferred to cold houses, where they go through the 
hardening process preparatory to being set in the open 


the various grades of plants, as now grown by differ. ) 


ent propagators, cannot be given to those not familiar | 
with the subject, without some allusion to the various | 
processes employed in propagation. And this is the | 





ground, and after being set in the open ground they 


time which they are started and other circumstances 
of treatment. But the great majority of persons who 
1ave engaged in the business pursue a very different 
course. The largest possible number of plants are 
grown with the appliances at hand. The plants are 
started with bottom heat, and are very closely crowd- 
ed while in the house, many of which are necessarily 
removed to the open ground to give room for others 
before the warm weather is established, where they 
are closely set, and never staked, but are permitted to 
cover the ground like so many field peas. Here they 
make at best but feeble growth during the remainder 
of the season, and particularly the past dry summer. 
The staking and tying of plants is a very important 
consideration, and should not be neglected, even 
though some of the largest growers numbg their 
plants by hundreds of thousands, and require as 
many stakes for them. Any one familiar with the 
character and growth of the vine, well knows that a 
branch that can find support in the top of a tree will 
make a growth of three times the length in a single 
season that one will that has no support. ~ 

I think I have faithfully described the character of 
the plants that are now grown in this country, and 
Mr. Pheenix, and the readers of the CounTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN generally, can form some idea of the variable 
character of the plants that are now grown, and of 
their comparative value. But the quality of the 
plants that are grown from layers is but little less 
variable, owing to the manner in which they are 
grown. The object of some propagators is to make 
the greatest possible number of plants from a single 
vine, not only employing too many canes, but aim to 
make a plant from every joint; others, desiring to 
make a better class of plants, remove each alternate 
shoot. But even this is too heavy a tax upon the 
parent vine, and the plants produced must necessarily 


_be weak and poorly rooted. To make strong plants 


from Jayers, and still maintain the heaith and vigor 
of the old vine, not more than two or three canes 


{should be laid from a single vine. The length of 


these may be according to the strength of the cane, 
and not more than from tiree to five plants should be 
suffered to grow from a single cane—all intermediate 
buds should be removed. Taking the largest num- 
ber, five from a cane, and three canes to a plant, will 
give fifteen plants from a vine. With good culture 
and careful training, staking and tying, these may be 
made good, strong well rooted plants, and will com- 
pare favorably in their results with the best quality 
of single eye plants. 

There is no kind of nursery stock that varies so 
much in quality as grape-vines as now grown, and the 
reason of this is clear, from what I have stated in re- 
gard to the practice of different propagators. In grow- 
ing fruit trees, for instance, the same process is under- 
stood and practiced by all, and hence there is more per- 
fect uniformity in the character of the trees sold. 

H. P. B. 

P. 8.—Since the foregoing was written I have re- 
ceived the Co. GENT. of 6th October, in which a cor- 
respondent, alluding to a former article on the vine, 
makes the request that I would communicate some. 
thing more on the subject, embracing propagation from 
single eyes, root pruning, &c. I will endeavor to meet 
his wishes at an early day. H. P. B. 
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Provincial Exhibition of Canada West. 


The Provincial Agricultural Association of Upper 
Canada held its Exhibition last month at the city 
of Hamilton—in the midst, as our readers are aware, 
of some of the best farming lands in the Western 
Province, and in a district where a number of the 
finest herds and flocks on the continent are to be found. 
We had therefore entertainéd high anticipations as to 
the character of the Show, and they were not disap- 
pointed in the result. 

In its extent, in some classes at least, the display 
has been rarely equalled here, and perhaps never ex- 
ceeded. Its strong points were the classes of Cattle 
and Long-Wooled Sheep, and, as compared with the 
exhibitions of our State, in Grains and Roots. The 
show of Horses was large, but, with the exception 
possibly of those for draught, from our limited obser- 
vation we should scarcely rank it as superior. Imple- 
ments and machinery were well represented. The 
attendance on Wednesday, which was a fine day, was 
very good, but on Thursday, unfortunately, there 
came up a driving storm which for several hours ren- 
dered the open field almost a sheet of water, and the 
only €enantable place then was the admirable Exhi- 
bition Building—a structure of large size, accommo- 
dating all the in-door departments, such as flowers 
and fruits, household goods, musical instruments, seeds, 
etc., and proving of great value in unfavorable weather, 
as it isan ornament to the grounds and a most com- 
modious receptacle for fragile articles at any time. 
The season for Fruit has not been a good one, and 
making due allowance on this score, the turn-out was 
very creditable to the nurserymen and orchardists of 
the Province. 

In the display of Short-Horns of course the great 
feature was the last importation of Hon. Davip 
CHRISTIE, Brantford, from the herd of Mr. Douglas, 
Athelstaneford. The stalls of the three cows, ‘“ The 
Queen” and “ The Pride” of Athelstane, and “ Placi- 
da,” were constantly crowded, and when they came 
out before the the judges there was a hum of admira- 
tion around the ring of spectators. “ Aw, did ye iver 
see the like o’ that, noo?” and “ What do you think 
of old England—we can’t get our stock up like that 
here,” were samples of the remarks of a pair of burly, 
well-to-do farmers at our side, as they were led into 
view ; and no wonder, for the “ getting up” of ani- 
mals for show is something never attempted on this 
side the water on the scale common among English 
breeders, and even at home Mr. Douglas has few rivals 
in this respect. Beyond their very high condition, 
however, they must be an addition of great value to 
the stock of this continent; and in one respect par- 
ticularly they were in contrast to some of the Short- 
Horns often exhibited,—carrying their broad, deep, 
compact and symmetrical frames within a short dis- 
tance of the ground, and, so long as the breed was 
not instituted for racing purposes, one never cares to see 
too high a sky-line between the legs. As we hope to 
give hereafter a portrait of the “Queen of Athels. 
tane,” which led off in her class, with the “ Pride” as 
second, we defer farther remark for the present. 
“Placida” came into the next class (three-year olds,) 
and it would require a closer examination than ours to 


determine whether she might not challenge the laurels | 








} 
} 
| 


of the “ Queen” herself with fair prospect of success. 

Among the bulls, we are happy to note that the 
first prize in his class was given to “Oxford Lad,” 
owned by Christie & Cowan, Brantford, and purchased 
by them last year from the herd of J. O. SHELDON, 
Esq., of Geneva, by whom he was bred. And the 
first prize on yearling bulls was taken by a calf of his 
siring, also bred by Mr. Sheldon, and purchased last 
summer by Messrs. J. & J. White, Halton, C. W.; he 
is called “ Butterfly 2d,” and his dam was Miss But- 
terfly, imported by Mr. 8. from the herd of Col. 
Townley. His age is about a year and ten months, 
we believe, and when the bulls of all ages came out 
for the decision of the sweepstakes, he carried off the 
palm, even against his sire.* The labors of the 
Short-Horn Committee were by no means light. As 
the several classes came before them, each in turn 
seemed worthy of a “ Special Commendation ” in their 
report, and it was found, in the end, impossible to 
discriminate where all were so good, and this well-de- 
served compliment was therefore paid to the whole 
display throughout. Among other leading exhibitors 
were F. W. SToNE, Moreton Lodge, Guelph, JoHN 
SNELL, Edmonton, W. A. CooLEy, Ancaster, and others 
of high reputation on both sides the lines, over whose 
excellent contributions we regret we cannot linger 
here, as we did upon the grounds. The number of 
Short-Horns entered was 142. . 

The exhibition of Devons was also good, although 
not as pre-eminently superior. John Pincombe, Lon- 
don, received the sweepstakes diploma for a very 
good bull, which was also first in his class, and a 
number of other leading prizes. We have not seen 
the complete list of awards in this breed, and took 
no notes of several other prominent exhibitors whose 
names must have appeared in it. The Devons enter- 
ed numbered 140—almost as many as the Short-Horns. 
The Ayrshires were fairly represented, our friend Col. 
R. L. Denison, Treasurer of the Society, showing some 
very pretty samples of the breed. There were 69 
entries, from quite a large number of different herds 
—a list too long to give in full, and from which we 
cannot fairly particularize. The display of Galloways 
was also large (71 entries), but of Angus cattle the 
entries were only 12, and none of those were present. 
In the former, Mr. Snell of Edmonton took the sweep- 
stakes diploma and several prizes. F. W. Stone, 
Guelph, had a fine display from his herd of Herefords, 
imported and of his own breeding, and they appeared 
to great advantage and would have delighted those 
with whom they are especial favorites. 

Of Sheep, the entries aside from Fat Sheep were as 
follows, though all may not have been present : 


Leicesters, Cheviots, 
Cotswolds, 99 | Other ef bred Medinm 
Other pure bred Long- Wools, 

WE a Se sos ote ence 82} Spanish Meffnos,......... 74 
South-Downs, 115 j French do. 67 
Shropshire-Downs, 17 | Other Fine-Wooled, 


Of course among so many our notice must be very gene- 
ral, and it seems almost invidious to mention names. 
John Snell, Edmonton, in Leicesters and Cotswolds, 
Geo, Miller, Markham, in Cotswolds and other Long- 


* It may be proper to mention that although Mr. Sheldon 
was on the Committee of Judges—five in number—he of course 
took no part in the examination or decision in classes includ- 
ing competition from stock of his breeding, and the other four 
members of the committee were gentlemen to whose judgment 
the very highest deference must be paid. 
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Wools, and in Shropshires, Cheviots, and other Middle- 
Wools, F. W. Stone, Guelph, in Cotswolds and South- 
Downs, J. and J. White, Halton, in Leicesters, were 
among those to whose pens we devoted the most time ; 
and it must be candidly owned that in no part of the 
exhibition could so unfavorable comparisons be drawn 
as regards our own at Rochester, the previous week, as 
in this of Mutton-producing sheep. What South- 
Downs were exhibited at our State Fair certainly need 
shrink from no challenge; but in extent there was 
nothing like the turn-out at Hamilton, and of Leices- 
ters, Cotswolds, etc., we hardly had proof that such 
breeds are known among us. It is true that our 
show of Fine-Wooled Sheep was much the better of | 
the two, but it scarcely speaks well for the condition | 
of our agriculture or the enterprise of our farmers, 
that Mutton sheep are neglected here as they are. 
The difference in value, between coarse or “ middle’ 
and fine wool, was never proportionately as small as 
at the present time, and allowing to the Merinos all 
the superiority they undoubtedly possess for certain 
localities, we cannot but think many parts of our State 
quite as well suited to the Long and Middle Wooled 
breeds as Canada West. It seemed really a disgrace 
to be obliged to confess, in the presence of four or five 
hundred head of Long-Wooled sheep alone at Hamil- 
ton, that we might have counted on our fingers all 
that the State of New-York could muster to send to 
Rochester; and with the great encouragement that 
now exists for breeding them and the Downs, we sin- 
cerely trust that our farmers may take a lesson from 
their Canada brethren as regards both, and that our 
State exhibitions may hereafter afford evidence of a 
general awakening on what must be considered a most 
important branch of good farming in any country. 


The exhibition of Swine included a better display 
of improved Berkshires than we have seen in a long 
time, besides a fair representation of other breeds. 

To show the extent of the exhibition of Seed Grains, 
we may mention that there were 17 entries for the 
Canada Company's prize for the best 25 bushels winter 
wheat, 41 for the prizes for the best two bushels white 
winter wheat, 13 for the best two bushels red winter 
wheat, 21 for same quantity Fife spring wheat, 10 for 
club spring wheat, and 11 for spring wheat of any 
other sort. 

The Plowing Match we did not see, but the liber- 
ality of the prizes drew out no less than fifty-three 
competitors. The first premium was a combined 
reaper and mower, presented by a manufacturer for 
the purpose, value $150; the second, the iron plow 
taking the first prize in the exhibition, value $40 ; the 
third, the first prize wooden plow, and the fourth a 
set of harrows. 


It may be remembered that a summer trial of 
Reapers and Mowers was held by the Association, the 
awards at which were to be announced last week. 
They proved to be as follows :— 

Single Mowers—Seven Entries—Four Competing— Prizes : 

1. Ohio Junior, James Hall, Oshawa, UC. W. 

2. Hubbard Mower, Billington & Forsyth, Dundas, C. W. 

3. Wood's Mower, J. Watson, Ayr, C. W. 

Single Reapers—Eight Entries—Six Competing—Prizes : 

1. Ayr Reaper. J. Watson, Ayr. 


2. Billington & Forsyth, Dundas—name of patent not given. 
8. Brinckerhoff’s Self-Raker, Jamcs Hall, Oshawa. 


Gombined Reapers & Mowers—Fifteen Entries—Ten tested as 





Reapers and twelve as Mowers—Prizes ;— 





1. Bali's Ohio, L. & P. Sawyer, Hamilton. 

2. do. James Hall, Oshawa. 

3. do. with self-raking attachment, Palmer & Grant, 

Grimsby. 

Commended—Excelsior, James Scott & Co., Dundas. 

Among articles shown by American exhibitors were 
the Cheese Vats of O’Neil & Co., and W. Ralph, both 
of Utica, which seemed to attract much attention. 
We may mention in passing that our Canada friends 
do not yet adopt the system which our State Society 
has now been following for several years, of opening 
competition toall exhibitors, wherever their residence. 

We cannot conclude without again congratulating 
the farmers of the Upper Province upon the excellent 
management and encouraging success of their Society, 
and we should be equally remiss in not tendering the 
thanks of the New-York delegation,—which included 
the President, J. O. SHELDON, Esq., and Messrs. Thos. 
Richardson, T. C. Peters, Samuel Faile, J. R. Page, 
and the Treasurer,—to the officers of the Canadian 
Association, particularly to President Jomnson of Lon- 
don, Secretary Thomson, and Treasurer Denison, for 


a very kind greeting and many welcome attentions, 
a 


HYBRIDIZING GRAPES. 


Messrs. Co. GENT.—In all the experiments of hy- 
bridizing grapes, why does not somebody start from 
the very hardiest northern sorts‘as a base ? 

It is a fact there are native sorts and vines without 
number all over the north that care no more for any 
degree of cold every experienced by them than the 
oaks or maples—while on the other hand, it is equal- 
ly true that none of the new cultivated sorts except 
possibly the Clinton, will endure such winters as the 
last one without serious damage. Of course those 
who attend to these thing as a business, can, and per- 











haps will hereafter, take down our vines in autumn,- 


but thousands will not, and for the extremes of the 
northwest a series of more hardy sorts is demanded, 
and would be a great boon. Would it not then bea 
sensible thing to use these gloriously hardy natives in 
hybridizing? In that way too, Iam sure we can get 
perfectly clear of the foxy flavor and habit of dropping 
from the bunch, which characterizes so many of the 
now current sorts, for these wild varieties usually have 
neither of these undesirable peculiarities. 

Several friends have asked me if the Kirtland Rasp- 
berry differed from the Allen.” On this point I give 
the testimony of a valued correspondent in northern 
Illinois : . 

“The Kirtland is quite distinct from the Allen. It 
is the only raspberry that stood unprotected with us 
last winter without killing The fruit is not large, but 
it is a good color and flavor, and a good bearer—the 
best I know of among that class of raspberries. It 
suckers very much, and of course bears better when 
the suckers are cutaway. On the whole it resembles 
the variety known as the Cincinnati Red Antwerp 
more than the Allen.” 

Another point he treats of in his letter—moving 
small evergreens in the fall ;: 

“ We are now transplanting a bed of two year old 
Norway Spruce. They will root considerably this 
fall. We will mulch with straw or prairie hay over 
winter. They will do very well in this way, as I know 


from personal experience.” 


Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 13, 1964. F. K. PHOENIX. 
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Flowering Bulbs for Autumn Planting. 


The Hyacinth, 

The Hyacinth is one of the most beautiful, and al- 
together the most delicate and fragrant, of all the 
Bulbous Flowers ; and is therefore exceedingly popu- 
lar. 

Hyacinths should be planted in October and Novem- 
ber. Make the soil deep, mellow, and tolerably rich, 
and see that the water has a chance to drain off. The 
beds should be narrow, so that all parts can be reach- 


ed from the alleys or walks. Set the bulbs about six 
inches apart and four deep. Before winter sets in, 





nure heap, to help keep out the frost. This should be 
removed as soon as hard frosts are over—in this lati- 
tude, the latter part of March. 

Hyacinths will commence flowering in April and 
continue about a month. Flowers may be cut freely, 
without injury to the bulbs. Indeed, all flower stalks 
should be removed as soon as the flowers have faded. 
In about five or six weeks after flowering, and when 
the leaves are becoming yellow, tle bulbs may be 
taken up, dried, and packed away in paper-bags or 
boxes, for planting again in the fall. If the beds are 
needed for other flowers, as is generally the case, the 
bulbs may be removed in about three weeks after the 
flowers have faded. In this case, after removing all the 

; flower stems, if this has 
not been done before, 
lay the bulbs on a dry | 
bed in the garden, and 
cover them with a lit- 
tle earth. Here they 
can remain until the 
leaves have ripened, 
when they are ready to 


The Tulip. 

For more than a century the Tulip has been a uni- 
versal favorite with the lovers of flowers, and at cer- 
tain times the rage 
for this flower has 
amounted to a gene- 
ral mania. Nothing 
in the floral world 
can exceed the beau- 
ty and brilliancy of 
a bed of good Tulips. 
Those who are ac- 
quainted only with 
the common, poor 
Tulips seen in the 
country, know noth- 
ing of the character 
of a good Tulip, or 
the magnificence of a 
mass of these superb 
flowers. 

Any good garden 
soil will answer for 
the Tulip. A rich 
soil is not necessary, 

PERFECT I ULIP. though well rotted 
manure and rotted sods and leaf-mold, may be applied 
when the earth is poor. See that the drainage is good 
before planting. Plant in October and November. 
Make the soil fine and deep. Set the earlg tlowering 
kinds five or six inches apart, and the date varieties 
seven or eight inches. Cover from two to three inch- 
es deep. 








be packed away for fall 
planting. 

Many persons, not | 
well acquainted with | 
this flower, think that 
only the double varie- 
ties are desirable. ‘This 
is not so. The value of 
the Hyacinth depends 
principally upon the 
form of the spike and 
the arrangement of the 
flowers or bells upon 
the flower-stem. ‘The 
truss or spike of bloom 
should be pyramidal, 
and the flowers close 
enough together to 
nearly or quite conceal 
the stalk. 

Hyacinths may be 
flowered in pots and 
glasses in the house, 
and they make the) 
most beautiful winter 
flowers that can be im- 

Dovus.e Hyacinta. agined. Nothing can 
be more delightful, either for beauty or fragrance. From 
one to four bulbs may be planted in a pot, according to 
its size. Cover only the lower half of the bulbs with 
soil, press them down until they are about two-thirds 
covered, then water until the soil is moistened tho- 
roughly, and then set the pots in a cool, dark cellar. 
The roots will form, with but little growth of top. | 











The Narcissus. 

The Narcissus is a very fine class of early blooming 
flowers, including the well known Daffodil and Jon- 
quil. Most of the varieties are hardy, and should be 
planted in the autumn, like the Hyacinth, but may 
remain in the ground a number of years, after which 
they will become so matted together as to makea 
division of the roots necessary. Some of the varieties 
are double and showy, and the single are delicate and 
beautiful. 

The most beautiful class of the Narcissus family, 
however, is the Polyanthus Narcissus. The flowers 
are produced in clusters or trusses of from half a 


Here they may remain for several weeks, and a pot or dozen to three times this number. The engraving, 


two at a time can be taken into a warm, light room, 
for flowering, a week or ten days apart, aud a succes- 





which we had taken from a cluster of medium size, 
shows the habit. Like the others, they show every 


sion of flowers obtained during most of the winter. | shade of color, from the purest imaginable white to 
If flowers are desired about the “ holidays,” plant the | deep orange; the cup of the white varieties being 


bulbs about the first of November. 


yellow, and of the yellow sorts orange. These are 


rs Favs Afi 
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not as hardy as the other varieties, but are sufficiently 
so for culture in this latitude in a well drained soil, if 
covered before winter with leaves or straw, as recom- 
mended for Hyacinths, 





Crown Imperials, 

The Crown Imperial is far less esteemed than it 
deserves to be. It flowers in April, the bulb throw. 
ing up a vigorous stem three feet in height, produc- 
ing near the top a crown of beautiful, drooping, bell- 
shaped flowers. The stem terminates above the crown 
of flowers in a tuft of glossy green leaves. The engrav- 
ing, though on a small scale, shows somewhat . the 
character of the flower. There are several varieties, 
differing mainly in the color of the flowers, as yellow, 
scarlet, red, orange, &c. .The flowers are curious, as 
at the base of each petal is a cell containing a large 
drop. which looks likd a fine pearl. 

The bulbs are Jarge, and should be planted at least 
four inches deep and eight or ten inches apart. Once 
in four or five years they should be taken up and re- 
planted, 

Fritillaria, 

Fritillaria meleagris, or Chequered Lily, is sometimes 
called the Guinea Hen Flower on account of its che- 
quered or spotted flowers. There are many varieties, 
differing in color, having various shades of brown, 

urple, yellow, &c., singularly mottled, each variety 
caer two colors, curiously mottled in squares, as 
shown in the engraving. ‘The flowers are bell-shaped, 
on stems about eight inches in height, and bloom in 
April or May, They look best when a dozen or so are 
planted in a group. Plant the bulbs about two inches 
deep and four or five inches apart. 

The Persian Fritillaria throws up in May, a stem 
about three feet in height, the flowers growing around 
the top of the stem in a pyramidal spike, and are of 
a purplish color. The bulbs are larger than the pre- 
ceding, and should be planted about four inches deep, 
and a foot apart. 

The Anemone, 

All will admit, who have seen the Anemone in 
bloom, that it is a most beautiful flower. The colors 
are exceedingly brilliant, and the markings, stripes, 
and belts charming. Double and single are both de- 
sirable—the single the most brilliant in color. The 
Anemone has not been grown generally, because it has 
been thought too tender to bear our winters ; but we 
have never failed of a good show when roots were put 
out in the autumn ina dry place and covered with 











THE ANEMONE, 
Plant the roots five or six inches apart, and @pver 
about three inches deep. The roots look like ginger 
root. They flower after the Hyacinth, and continue a 
long time in bloom. As soon as the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, the roots may be taken up, dried in the 
shade, and packed until the next autumn. 





eee 
A Good Price.—We are informed that Tube Rose 
7th, which received the first prize as a two-year old 
Short-Horn heifer, at the recent show of the New-Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, has becn purchased from Pa- 
oli Lathrop, Esq., of South Hadley Falls, Mass., for 





leaves. Last spring the show was superb. 





$1,000, by G. T. PLunketr of Hinsdale. 
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Root Culture in Canda West--Rotation of Crops. 





In our Notes of the recent Exhibition of the Ca- 
nadian Association at Hamilton, we adverted to two 
points which seem worthy of farther remark—the ex- 
tent with which the Mutton breeds of Sheep are bred 
and exhibited, and the display of Turnips and Man- 
golds as farm crops. The former, however, is so close- 
ly associated with the latter; the culture of Roots is 
s0 important an essential in the keeping of a good flock 
of sheep, and both, as we believe, are so inseparably 
connected with the best farming, 
experience of Canadian tarmers in the production of 


Roots, which we wish now to refer to at greater 
length. 


We are by no means inclined, for the sake of point- 
ing an argument, to decry the condition of our own 
agriculture, and unduly exaggerate what is done be- 
yond the lines. But the President of the Association, 
Col. Jounson of London, C. W., in his closing address, 
adduces some facts that are at least worthy of our at- 
tentive consideration. After drawing an interesting 
comparison between the crops of that Province, and 
those of several of our States, he shows that great at- 
tention is there paid toa proper rotation—‘“ wheat 
after wheat, or wheat after oats, and so on, being a 
thing of rare occurrence,” while “ it is certainly grat- 
ifying to witness the great increase which is rapidly 
being made in the growing of turnips, mangold wurt- 
zel, beets, carrotsand other roots. I believe the growth 
of these roots must form the basis on which a good 
sound system of husbandry must stand.” 

From the last census, as quoted in this address, we 


ascertain that in 1860 there were raised in Upper Can- 
ada— 





IS S556 «so 005nccesoeraceeoare 18,206,859 bushels. 

CIE iis ies 6 ccctinsonntigedees 1,905,598 do. 

pO ee oe ee 546,971 do. 
NINE 6 ieitcwin:d dvlibe dnstiln 20,659,528 do. 


Now, as a natural consequence, the greater attention 
paid to rotation and the raising of roots, increases rath- 
er than diminishes the production of grain, at least of 
those kinds of grain in use mainly for human food. In 
the United States, roots are held in so light esteem, 
and so little cultivated, that the national census does | 
not even give them the honor of a place in its sched- 
ules. According to the last State Census, there were 
grown in New-York, in 1854— 


MG. o Paar scapes s+ the te caete<ess 985,522 bushels 
RE Oe: SA. & Cae 7,884 do. 
I, oc ose 550s Subedeo+Peiaeeeveme 478.277 = do. 





WO, 5 6ctsnceaevers eh ee 1,471,683 bushels. 
The area of improved land in Canada West, in 1860, 
we do not know; in 1850 it was about 3,700,000 acres, 
and it might have nearly doubled by 1860, and still 
have only been one-half as large as that in this State, 
(13,600,000 acres by the census of 1855.) Now let us 
compare the grain production of Canada and New- 


York in 1860, bearing in mind that the extent of cul- | 

tivated land must be at least double in the latter: 

State of New-York. Upper Canada. 
Bushele. Bushels. 


CS oe. Teg ou alenareig 8,861,099 24,540,425 
BO cacti ievaeiadia hates 4,786,905 973,181 
OS rr 20,061 048 2,256,290 
NS te oie a edie ia 35,175,133 24,220. 874 
Soa ses: Amarepaaenas 4,186,667 2,821,962 





73,070,852 54,812,732 


Peas and Beane,.......ccsces 1,609,334 9,650,542 
Root crops as above,........ 1,471,683 20,659,528 





With such a table as this before us, can we rest en- 
tirely contented with our present mode of farming? 
Can we continue to sneer at root crops as we have 
done in the past, when, with the same obstacles to con- 
tend against, and the same course of reasoning in 
equal force to oppose them, they are still doing so well 
for the farmers of the neighboring Province? And 
we cannot forbear calling attention to the fact that, 
whatever the opposition to the introduction of root 
crops, when they once fairly obtain a foothold asa 


—that it is mainly the | farm crop, they appear to grow rapidly in favor. A 


correspondent at Port Hope, C. W., wrote us last year, 
(see COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, vol. xxi, p. 241 :) 


“‘ According to the Census of 1851, there were over 
3,000,000 bushels of turnips grown in Upper Canada, 
and about 182 bushels was the average yield per acre. 
In the year 1861, the turnip crop had increased to over 
18,000,000 bushels ; the average per acre had increas- 
ed to 248 bushels. Although this is but a low aver- 
age, it is a great improvement in ten years, and pro- 
bably the average per acre will be doubled by the next 
census.” 


Does not this show convincingly that with practice 
in growing roots comes increased success in the yield 
obtained, just as with practice in feeding them, comes 
an increased conviction of their value ? 

But there is another point to illustrate the more cor- 
rect basis upon which the farming of Upper Canada is 
conducted. Our so-called “rotations” here, not only 
lack root crops, but anything else of any great impor- 
tance, except clover and grass, to intersperse with the 
cereal grains. Indian corn, although varying in mode 
of culture and growth from wheat or barley, is also a 
cereal, and it is comparatively little change in the 
draft upon the soil—little actual rotation—to alter- 
nate one with the other. In Canada, they employ the 
pea largely for a rotating crop—a plant wholly differ- 
ing in character from the cereals, and well suited for 
the purpose, while at the same time supplying an ad- 
mirable food for sheep. Some of our best sheep feed- 
ers have constantly resorted to Canada, (except when 
the price arose too high to permit it,) for peas in pref- 
erence to any other feed; our home markets do not 
supply them—indeed, as Col. JOHNSON says in the ad- 
dress referred to, Upper Canada produces nearly three 
times the quantity of peas raised in all our twenty-one 
grain-growing States put together! That the home 
market for them is tolerably good, we may infer from 
the fact that they are not always to be had here at a 
price admitting their liberal use. 

Here we certainly have the elements of a more sys- 
tematic and scientific culture than obtains among our- 
selves. The averages per acre of the crops in Canada 
West, as reported in the census of 1861, are very cre- 
ditable to the practical workings of the system: they 
were, in bushels: 


Sere 1744 | Spring Wheat,........... 17% 
DE aiclicawoccweseseee _ ft eee Paap tee 1334 
eer oe rere 3144 
Co 16% | Indian Corn, ............% 28 





And although, as Mr. President JOHNSON states, “ there 
are great difficulties in the way of the adoption of the 
system of rotation of crops practiced in Britain, princi- 
pally owing to the expense of having the usual propor- 
tions of land under drill husbandry,”’—still a much 
nearer approach has there been made to it, and the 
principles on which it is founded, than is the case in 





76,151,869 85,122,802 


any large portion of our own country. 
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There is but one other statement in the paper before 
us, to which we shall refer. Adding together the total 
bushels of eight principal crops, (wheat, rye, Indian 
corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, peas and potatoes,) Col. 
J. finds that 


Per head of Population. 


New-York produces,...... 106,073,936 or 274 bushels. 
Pennsylvania, ............ 94,077.287 3824 do. 
SSE See 31,355,917 41% do. 
Nani ete een bain 115,291,198 4915 = do. 
Canta Wiest... nn scs: Sci 78,068,685 553, do. 


“In examining these returns, we find that no State 
produced as much wheat as Upper Canada. But in 
the article of Indian corn, Upper Canada is decidedly 
below any one of these States in production; even 
the State of Maine, with its rigorous climate and poor 
soil, compared with its population, is far before us ia 
this respect, showing that with respect to the estima- 
tion in which peas and Indian corn are held in Upper 
Canada and in these States, there is a very marked 
and striking difference ; whether we or they are right 
in this respect may be a subject of controversy. It is, 
however, well understood in Canada that there is 
scarcely in the whole catalogue a more valuable arti- 
cle of produce than peas. I make this comparison in 
no spirit of vain exultation, but simply to show that, 
tried by this test, the Agricultural capacity of Upper 
Canada exhibits a favorable comparison.” 

We can at least compliment our Canadian friends 
upon the character of the exhibit, and the Provincial 
Association upon the able and practical address of its 
retiring President. 
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MICHIGAN STATE AG. SOCIETY. 








Eps. Co. GENT.—The Annual Exhibition of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, was held at Kal- 
amazoo from the 20th to the 23d inst. Considering 
the unfavorable chesracter of the season—the severe 
drouth having extended over most of the State—the 
display of stock and productions in general was credi- 
table. 


As was expected, the number of cattle was less 
than usual, they being generally in too low a condi- 
tion toshow. Short-Horns and Devons were the only 
distinct breeds represented. The former were chiefly 
owned by two men—Mr. Uhl of Ypsilanti, and Mr. Sly 
of Plymouth. Ancther herd was represented by three 
animals bred by Mr. Sly. The pedigrees of the Short- 
Horns showed that but few of them belonged to the 
leading families of that breed. Mr. Sly exhibited the 
bull Orpheus, bred by Col. L. G. Morris, of New-York, 
his sire, Duke of Gloster, dam Songstress. Mr. Uhl 
showed a promising yearling bull, bred by Mr. Alex- 
ander of Kentucky, his sire Duke of Airdrie, dam 
Christine Catley. Mr. Conley of Marshall, showed a 
superior two year old bull, bred by Mr. Sly, his sire, 
Sixth Duke of Northumberland, bred by Mr. Stone of 
Guelph, C. W., dam, a cow bred by Mr. Sly. Among 
the Short-Horn cows, Mr. Uhl’s Florence, whose pedi- 
gree I do not remember, was specially attractive. She 
would stand well in any show. 


The Devons, with the exception of a yearling bull, 
were all owned by Mr. Allen of Coldwater. Some of 
them were very good, particularly a cow bred by Wm. 
R. Sanford, of Orwell, Vt., from stock imported by him 
from the herd of George Turner, Barton, England. 

Under the head of grades, there were several cows 
and heifers, but none which had good points enough 
to make them middling animals. Notwithstanding 
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the scarcity of grass, there were some very fat cattle 
exhibited. I do not know how they were fattened. 
The show of sheep was very large—almost wholly 
Merinos. A few were shown under the head of Leices- 
ters; but the only good ones I saw were two yearling 
rains from Canada. There were also a few sheep 
shown as South-Downs; but none that appeared to be 
well bred. The best of the Merinos were either bred 
in Vermont or immediately descended from Vermont 
stock. Specially noteworthy were a ram and five 
ewes, yearlings, owned by Mr. Perrine of St. Joseph's 
county, the ewes bred by Mr. Deane of Cornwall, Vt., 


and the rams bred by Henry Hammond of Middle- 


bury ; also a lot of two-year olds, owned by Mr. Wat- 
kins of. Grass Lake, from the flocks Wm. R. and Edgar 
Sanford of Vermont. There were several lots of sheep 
exhibited by Vermont peddlers, some of which were 
good, and others not. 

A few hogs were shown, most of which were tolera- 
bly well shaped. Some of them were of the so-called 
Chester County breed. 

Of horses, the number of entries was upwards of 
200. Ihad but little opportunity to examine them. 
There was considerable trotting and racing. (Some 
people call trotting racing.) If any thing was wanted 
to show the absurdity of the idea that running and 
trotting matches, as usually got up, tend to the im- 
provement of the breeds of horses, it was given here. 
A horse which won the “ citizens’ purse” for the “ best 
two in three,” mile heats, would not probably sell for 
any useful purpose, for $150. I doubt whether he 
would be received for any purpose as an army horse, 
So, too, in running; the horse which took the first 
prize for a single dash of a mile, had scarcely a point 
which the breeder of horses for honest business would 
look for. 

The show of fruit was small, but the character of 
the specimens of apples and pears exhibited indicate 
plainly that the soil and climate of the State are 
highly favorable to their production. Several lots of 
very fine grapes were exhibited. H.G. Blanchard of 
Detroit, showed Catawbas, Isabellas, Delawares and 
other varieties, grown on the shore of Put-in Bay, 
(Lake Erie.) of splendid appearance and excellent 
quality. He also showed samples of wine and brandy 
made from Catawba grapes, which connoisseurs pro- 
nounced of very fine quality for the age—two years, 

There was a large show of vegetables, and, con- 
sidering the unfavorableness of the season, the size 
and quality was much beyound what I had expected. 
Mr. Edward Wheeler of Kalamazoo, made a large 
display, comprising almost every kind usually culti- 
vated for market in the northerr part of the country. 
I have seldon, if ever, seen a collection superior to it 
in excellence. The articles were grown on irrigated 
land. I expect to have the opportunity of examining 
Mr. W.’s grounds next week, and may afterwards 
send you some account of his management. 

The show of implements was large, but I do not 


know that it comprised anything of particular novel- 
ty or merit that would not be likely to be exhibited 
at the New York State Show, and the shows of other 
States. 

The receipts of the show were $10,000. The re- 
ceipts of the Sanitary Fair, which was held in the 
same enclosure, were $10,000. 8. H. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 26, 1964. 
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Cotton Culture in the United States. 


MEssrs. Eprrors—Recent events have wrought ex- 
traordinary changes in the market value of both cotton 
and wool; and as I have given some study to the 
economical production of these important staples, I 
will devote one or more letters to the consideration of 
each. Cotton having advanced much more in price 
than wool, its cultivation and value will be first in- 
vestigated. 

At a time when the population of Illinois was about 
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one-fourth what it is at present, the farmers in the | 


southern part of that State returned a fraction over 
two hundred thousand pounds of cotton in the census 
of 1840. This fact is very suggestive, and impressed 
me the more forcibly from the circumstance that, im- 
mediatly after the election of Gen. Harrison in that 
year, I located several hundred acres of land for farm- 
ing purposes in Southern Ilinois, and spent a part of 
three summers there, and saw cotton successfully cul- 
tivated. From 1847 till quite recently, I have been 
connected with the agricultural press of Georgia, and 
enjoyed uncommon facilities to learn the climatic and 
other requirements of this interesting and useful 
plant. The market price of good cotton in Augusta, 
Ga., in the fall and winter of 1847, was five cents a 
pound ; now I see it quoted in the city of New-York 
at one dollar and sixty-five cents a pound. The census 
of 1860 returns 5,198,077 bales of 400 Ibs. each, which 
is equal to 2,079,230,800 pounds. These figures are 
copied directly from the Census Report, page 201. Ata 
dollar and fifty centsa pound, which is about its mar- 
ket value, the above single crop would bring over three 
billions of dollars in our present currency. Mr. Dick- 
son of Georgia, Dr. Phillips of Mississippi, and others, 
who have read and been instructed by the CounTRY 
GENTLEMAN and CULTIVATOR many years, have long 
produced an average of over four thousand pounds of 
clean cotton to the hand. Every boy and girl big 
enough to hold up the handles of a light shovel plow, 
and follow a mule, is a “hand.” That mules help 
small hands in walking may be inferred from the fact 
that some good planters cultivate sixty acres to the 
hand—say forty-five in corn and small grain, and fif- 
teen in cotton. At the present price of cotton in New 
Orleans, a man working 100 hands would get $500,- 
000 for one crop of cotton, and make more than corn 
and meat enough to support all on the plantation. 
Cotton is not half so troublesome to raise as tobacco, 
which many northern farmers are cultivating success- 
fully. The District of Columbia is full of negroes, 
many of them from plantations in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, who understand the southern way of plowing, 
planting, hoeing, and chopping out crops. Our armies 
have, by draft and otherwise, absorbed a majority of 
the able bodied men; but females will find cotton 
picking as easy as picking blackberries, and they are 
already field laborers of experience. House room is 
very scarce and dear here. Common hemlock and 
poor pine lumber cannot be had for less than $40 per 
1,000 feet. Negroes that I have conversed with, sigh 
for plantation life ; and a farmer who deserved their 
confidence might take them into a good cotton grow- 
ing district, and cultivate the staple at an enormous 
profit. ‘I'he cotton famine in Europe and this country 
must last six, eight or ten years; and there are 500,- 








000 free negroes who ought to be set at work in cot- 
ton fields. ‘These fields should be as well protected 
from hostile guerillas as possible. Probably the sea- 
coast in North and South Carolina, Georgiaand Flori 
da is less exposed than Western Tennessee, or any 
part of the Mississippi Valley below Memphis. Mili- 
tary operations, however, may change the condition 
of things materially in a few months, and give to 
planting industry much better security in 1865 than 
it has had this year. From Alexandria on the Poto- 


|mac to Memphis there is a continuous railroad that 


passes only through the two States of Virginia and 
Tennessee, and mainly in a grain-growing limestone 
region. All the way to Middle Tennessee, the people 
own few slaves except about Lynchburg, and have lit- 
tle sympathy with slavery or the rebellion. I have 
been frequently over the route, and two years ago, 
spent four months at the salt works near Abingdon, 
Va. If Gen. Burbridge has captured these works, as 
is reported, there is little to prevent his coming down 
to Lynchburg and passing around that strongly forti- 
fied city, to join Sheridan. I will not speculate on 
passing military operations ; but I may remark that 
since cotton has risen from six to ten times its price 
five years ago, free colored people are worth twice as 
much in gold now as they were as slaves before the 
war. This remarkable appreciation in the market 
value of the labor of colored people ought to benefit 
them very much for the next ten years, in their tran- 
sition state ; and my humble pen is writing partly for 
that purpose, and partly to stimulate the enterprise 
and intelligence of young farmers to march forward 
and show themselves equal to the great occasion. 

The downfall of slavery—should that happen—will 
not dethrone King Cotton, simply because the world’s 
demand for cotton will remain quite as large and press- 
ing without, as with slavery; and the manifold and 
unrivaled advantages which exist in the climate and 
soil of the South for the cheapest possible production 
of this staple will in no way be impaired by changing 
the condition ef tropical field hands from that of being 
servants for lile to being servants forayear. The pro- 
ductive powers of the operatives remaining the same, 
the climate the same, and the vast and ever expanding 
wants of mankind the same, pray tell me what is to 
cause the downfall of King Cotton? If slavery made 
cotton king, then the fall of the former might involve 
the demise of the latter; but instead of slavery mak- 
ing the intrinsic power of cotton in the commercial 
and industrial world what it is, cotton gave to servants 
for life, negro raising in Maryland and Virginia, and 
southern politicians generally, nearly all their conse- 
quence. Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 

The wonderful agricultural resources of the South 
are the gift of God; and a boy, born and reared on a 
farm in New-York, by dint of patient study, so far 
developed these resources that he was offered the an- 
nual interest of $40,000 to go South and teach the true 
principles of tillage and husbandry. After years of 
labor against much sectional bitterness and opposition, 
the census of 1860 shows the following results, or 
coincidents: 

Georgia, with a white population of only 591,588, 
returns personal property worth $438,430.946. The 
State of New-York in which there are many cities 
where personal property accumulates, with a white 
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population of 3,831,730, returned personal property 
worth $320,806,558. Say what you please pro or con 
in reference to slaves, the above statistics show the 
astonishing superiority of the climate of Georgia for 
agricultural purposes over that of New-York. gSound 
teaching brought out these resources. 

The war is only demonstrating a second time, and 
on a magnificent scale, agricultural truths in relation 
to southern resources, which 1 demonstrated by clear 
scientific induction twenty years ago. (See an article 
on “ Agricultural Meteorology,” which I wrote and 
inserted in the Patent Office Report for 1849.) Cotton 
culture is soon to undergo an important transition ; 
and I trust the CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN will aid in mak- 
ing this transition as harmless and useful as possible. 
In my view, it is not less wicked than unwise to at- 
tempt to depreciate any of the gifts of Providence 
peculiar to our American climates. Neither the color 
of a man’s skin, nor the accident of his birth, can 
affect these. 

In another letter I will discuss the practical part of 
cotton culture. D. LEE. 

District of Columbia, October 7, 1864. 
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KEEPING GRAPES. 


Will you please inform me of the best method of sav- 
ing grapes for winter use? Would chaff be suitable to 
pack them in? Z. Mc.W. 

The first great requisite for keeping grapes well, is to 
have them well grown and well ripened. The stems 
should not be green, but full maturity indicated by their 
having become to some degree the same color as the 
grape. The grapes should be full sized, having been 
grown on Well cultivated and well pruned vines. After 
this it is not essential how they are kept, provided they 
are inacool, rather dry apartment, and not placed in 
large masses in contact. Some delicate varieties do bet- 
ter by being hung up, as represented in the annexed cut, 
so that the berries may hang apart and not touch each 
other. 














Small wires of sufficient stiffness, and a few inches in 
length, are bent into hooks in the shape of the letter 8, 
one end is passed into the smaller end of the bunch, 
and the other placed upon a suspended hoop. 

It is hardly requisite to remind those accustomed to 
the successful keeping of grapes, of the necessity of 
careful picking, and the removal of imperfect or decay- 
ed berries. Most of our American varieties may be 
easily kept packed in cotton batting or dry maple leaves, 





Chaff would do, but would be liable to stick to the 
grapes. They should be kept in a cool place, but a 
slight frost will not injure them if they have become 
fully ripe. A good way for keeping them is as follows: 
place them in broad shallow boxes, about six inches 
deep, With a white sheet of unsized paper on the bottom 
and between each layer of grapes. Set the box uncov- 
ered in a dry open place for about ten days, till all the 
surplus moisture has evaporated; this will prevent fu- 
ture moulding and decay, and is very important. Then 
cover the boxes with covers which have been previously 
made to shut tight. Place them in a cool cellar, or in a 
garret not subject to severe frost, and they will keep till 
spring as fresh as when packed away. 

A convenient size for the boxes istwo feet square and 
six inches deep. These are rather better than tubs made 
from barrels cut in two, by allowing the moisture more 
readily to escape. Baskets for packing shuuld be avoid- 
ed, as, by yielding, they bruise the fruit. A convenient 
way for gathering is to suspend a light shallow box, 
holding about half a bushel or less, by means of a strap 
to the neck, leaving both hands at liberty. In this box 
they may be carried to the place of packing. 
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About Pulling and Securing Beans. 





Eprtors Co. GENT.—The difficulty of securing beans 
has for years been a serious objection to my raising 
them except in limited quantities. The past season, 
having seen instructions in your paper that encour- 
aged me, I enlarged my crop; and I have succeeded 
satisfactorily in curing by following the directions of 
F. on page 169, vol. 22, as to the time of pulling, which 
are to “ pull just as quick as the greatest portion of 
the pods have turned yellow, when all the leaves are 
on the straw.” I took my directions for “ stacking 
and drying beans” from page 107 of same vol., only 
I would use the word parallel in that article for the 
words “ right angles,” which I think is really meant 
by the writer, and I have practiced accordingly, which 
is in short, as follows: Set two stakes firmly in the 
ground two or three inches apart ; tie them together 
about 18 inches from the ground with a withe; then 
lay the roots of a handful of beans between the poles, 
first on one side and then on the other, so as to have 
the tops lie outside, in opposite directions, til] near the 
top, pressing them firmly down between the stakes ; 
then tie with another withe, drawing the stakes to- 
gether sufficiently to hold the roots in their place; 
then fill with beans as before, as high asis convenient ; 
put on a cap of beans or straw, and the stack is com- 
plete. They are moved with ease and without waste, 
for by simply pulling up the stake they can be carried 
stack, stalks, and all together, to the thrashing floor. 
Thus my greatest hindrance to raising beans is re- 
moved. s.s. W. Little Falls, N. Y. 
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ORCHARD GRASS---(Dactylis glomerata.) 


Iam very much in favor of this grass for hay or 
pasture. My experience amounts to this: Fifteen 
years ago I sowed an acre of Orchard grass and an 
acre of Timothy along side of each other, and have 
cut every year for hay. The Orchard grass still holds 
out, perfectly clean and free from daisy or Blue grass, 
whereas the Timothy has not been fit to cut for five 
years, being completely overrun with Blue grass and 
daisies. ; 

Timothy will yield more to the acre, but it is not 
as good for pasture as Orchard grass, nor does it mature 
as early by three or four weeks—nor is it so good for 
durability, and it grows better in the shade. 

Mt. Carmel, Ohio. 








T. V. P. 
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THE GREAT BUSTARD. 


“The Great Bustard,” says Rev. J. G. Wood in his 
Illustrated Natural History, “ our English representa- 
tive of the Otide, is now scarcely ever seen in this 
country, although formerly very common. It runs with 
great swiftness, and will never rise on the wing until 
forced, so that instances have been known of Bustards 
being captured by greyhounds. It is exceedingly 
wary, and can hardly be approached within gunshot, 
except by adopting some disguise, as a laborer with 
the gun in his wheelbartow, or by driving acart or a 
carriage by the spot where it is feeding. 

The male bustard possesses a membraneous pouch on 
the fore part of the neck, capable of holding six or 
seven pints of water. There is an opening to this 
pouch under the tongue, and its use is possibly like 
that of the Pelican, to carry water for the use of the 
young, but this is not ascertained. The length of the 
bird is rather more than three feet. Its nest is a loose 
heap of straw on the ground, and contains two pale 
brown eggs spotted with brown, rather larger than 
those of the turkey. 

The Capercaillie or Cock of the Wood is another of 
the Bustard family, and is common in most parts of 
Northern Europe, and was once to be found in Scot 
land and Ireland. The male is a large bird, almost 
equalling a turkey in size, but the female is conside- 
rably smaller. In the early part of the spring, before 
the snow has left the ground, this singular bird com- 
mences his celebrated “play.” This play is confined 
to the males, and usually takes place in the early 
dawn of the day to sunrise or from a little after sun- 
set until it is quite dark, and is intended to give notice 
of their presence to the females who are in the neigh- 
borhood. “ During the play,” says Lloyd, “his neck 
is stretched out, his tail is raised and spread like a fan, 
his wings droop, his feathers are ruffled up, and, in 
short, he much resembles in appearance an angry tur- 
key-cock. He begins his play with a call something 
resembling peller, peller, peller! these sounds are re. 
peated at some intervals, but as he proceeds they in- 
crease in rapidity, until at last, and perhaps after, the 
lapse of a minute or two, he makes a sort of gulp in 
his throat, and finishes, with sucking in as it were, his 
breath. 

“ The play of the Capercaillie is not loud, and should 





there be wind stirring in the trees at the time, it can- 
not be heard at any considerable distance. Indeed, 
during the calmest and most favorable weather, it is 
not audible at more than two to three hundred paces, 

“Of hearing the call of the cock, the hens, whose 
ery insome degree resembles the croak of the raven, 
or rather, perhaps, the sounds gock, gock, gock ! assem- 
ble from all parts of the surrounding forest. The male 
bird now descends from the eminence on which he was 
perched to the ground, where he and his female friends 
join in company. The Capercaillie does not play im- 
mediately over the forest, but he has his certain sta- 
tions for his play grounds. These, however, are often 
of some little extent. Here, unless very much perse- 
cuted, the song of these birds may be heard in the 
spring for hours together, The Capercaillie does not 
during his play, confine himself to any particular tree, 
as Mr. Nillson asserts to be the case, for on the con- 
trary, it is seldom he is to be met with exactly on the 
same spot for two days in succession.” 

The female makes her nest upon the ground, and 
lays from six to twelve eggs; her brood keep with her 
until the approach of winter, but the cocks separate 
from the mother before the hens. The food of this 
bird consists of the leaves of the Scotch fir, of juniper 
berries, cranberries, blue-berries, and occasionally in 
winter of the birch. The young are sustained at first 
on insects, and especially on the Jarve of ants. In the 
male the wind-pipe makes a loose fold, or two curves, 
before it enters the chest, gaining by this contrivance 
great increase of length. 


The general color of the males on the upper part is 
chestnut-brown, irregularly marked with blackish 
lines; the breast glossy, greenish black, passing into 
black on the upper surface ; elongated feathers of the 
throat black ; tail black. In the female the head, the 
neck and back, are marked with transverse bars of red 
and black; the under surface is pale orange-yellow, 
barred with black. Nillson assures us that the Caperca- 
illieisoften reared up ina domestic state in Sweden, and 
is bold and disposed to attack persons, like the turkey- 
cock ; and both this naturalist and Mr. Lloyd affirm 
that these birds will breed with due care in confine- 
ment; in fact they give several instances by way of 
proof. Brockstein states that the cock of the woods 
will breed with the black grouse, and even with the 
domestic fowl and turkey. 

In the early part of spring the markets of London 
are supplied with these birds in abundance from Nor- 
way, and owing to the rapidity of steam navigation, 
the birds are almost as fresh as if just shot, opening 
well for many days. Tlie flesh of the females is ex- 
cellent. C.N. BEMENT. Po'keepste. 
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RABBITS IN YOUNG ORCHARDS. 





Rabbits begin their assaults on young orchard trees 
in Southern Ohio, on the second day after a fall of 
snow, They were troublesome in my neighborhood 
until the winter of 1862. Then it was discoved that 
the trees could be protected by rubbing the body of 
each with the fat side of a rind of pork or bacon. Let 
this rubbing be done once, for the distance of a foot 
above the snow, and the trees are perfectly safe 
throughout the season. I knowit to beso. A. D.C. 

Lynchburg, Ohio. 
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WILD PIGEON---Ectopistes migratoria, Sw, 


That illustrious pioneer of American Ornithology, 
WILSson, and his not less famed follower, AUDUBON, 
has described the history of this bird in a most truth- 
ful manner, and if, in the course of the present article, 
we have to draw upon their stock of learning, due 
credit will accorded. 

Two peculiarities of the Wild Pigeon are particu- 
larly noticeable ; first, their immense range of coun- 
try, and second, their propensity to associate in im- 
mense flocks. Their range of country extends from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the high central plains. 

The Wild Pigeon is gifted with most astonishing 
powers of flight, both as respects endurance and speed. 
When we state that a mile a minute is their usual 
speed in travelling, and that this is sometimes kept 
up for hours together, some idea may be formed of the 
country they pass over. They associate together in 
numbers which seem almost incredible. Millions are 
often seen in one flock, and when the pigeons have 
once chosen upon a breeding ground, and have raised 
there young there, when they leave this spot, if it be 
a large wood, that which was before a forest has be- 
come a quantity of dismantled trunks of trees. The 
ground in such places is frequently covered over with 
the excrements of the pigeons to the depth of several 
inches. Indeed, the facts concerning the wild pigeons 
seem so incredible that we would be prone to doubt 
them had we not such undisputed authority as W11- 
SON and AUDUBON, besides rhany others of lesser note. 


AUDUBON, in speaking of the numbers that the 
pigeons associate in, says: 

“Tn pame over the Barrens, a few miles beyond Hardins- 
burg, I observed the Pigeons flying from northeast to south- 
west, in greater numbers than Ithonght I had ever seen before ; 
and feeling an inclination to count the flocks that might pass 
within the reach of my eye in one hour, I dismounted. scated 
myself on an eminence, and began to mark with my pencil, 
making a dot for every flock that passed. Ina short time find- 
ing the task which I had undertaken impracticable, as the birds 
poured in countless multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots 
then put down, found that 163 had been made in twenty-one 
minutes. I travelled on, and still met more the farther I pro- 
ceeded. The air was literally filled with the pigeons; the ight 
of noonday was obscured as by an eclipse. 

‘* Before sunset I reached Louisville, distant from Hardins- 
burg filty-five miles, The pigeons were still passing in undi- 

ninished numbers, and continued to do so for three days in 
succession.” 


These migrations appear to be undertaken to obtain 
food, and they do not appear to be undertaken with 
any regularity, as no one can tell when the pigeons 
will leave a certain place or arrive at another. Wher- 














ever they go they are met by numerous enemies, who 
seek by every means within their power to lessen their 
number. The devices used in destroying them would 
take more space to detail than we can conveniently 
spare. However, we must notice a few of the most 
common. One of the most primitive, but not the less 
useful on that account, is fora man to have a long 
pole, and by means of this pole to knock down the 
pigeons as they fly over him. As they often fly within 
ten feet of the ground, vast quantities of them are 
captured in this way. Another way is to have bnrn- 
ing pine knots, with which they scorch, and thereby 
kill such ones as pass near them. Large fires are also 
used in the same way. Sulphur is used sometimes to 
suffocate them. And then guns are also used some- 
times, but the latter way is probably the least effect- 
ive, for although perhaps a dozen or more can be 
killed at a single shot, the other methods bring in the 
most birds. 

The Wild Pigeon feeds on beech-nuts, acorns and 
the smaller fruits of the forest trees generally. And 
here we take the opportunity to state that their feed- 
ing grounds are always at a considerable distance 
from their roosting places—sometimes the distance 
amounting to sixty or seventy miles. This to most 
birds would be a long journey, but to birds possessed 
of such powers of flight as the Wild Pigoon is, this 
is nothing. We may reasonably presume that this 
flight of sixty or seventy miles is no more to them 
than a “constitutional”’ walk is toa man after his 
dinner. Various authors have given different reasons 
for this peculiarity—we speak of there often being 
such a great distance between their feeding grounds 
and their roosting places—but the most rational one 
that we have seen suggested is that they are frequent- 
ly obliged to change their feeding ground on account 
of the supply of food having given out, but that they 
return to the roosting places with the same pertina- 
city that a chicken clings to his chosen roost. 

We will now borrow from Wiison the following 
account of one of their breeding places, for it must be 
understood that these wonderfu! birds not only feed 
together, fly together, and live together, but they 
also breed together :— 

‘* * * Not far from She!byville,in the State of Ken- 
tucky, about five years ago,"’ [five years ago from when WIL- 
son wrote this in 1812.] ‘**there was one of these breeding 
places, which stretched through the woods in nearly a north 
andesouth direction; was several miles in breadth and was 
said to be upwards of forty miles in extent! In this track 
almost every tree was furnished with nests, wherever the 
branches could accommodate them. ied me y made their 
first appearance there about the tenth o April, and left it 
altogether, with their young, before the twenty-fifth of May. 

* As scon as the young were fully grown, and before the 
left the nests, numerous parties of the inhabitants from all 
parts of the adjacent country came with wagons, axes, beds, 
cooking utensils, many of them accompanied by the greater 

art of their families, and encamped for several days at this 
immense nursery, Several of them informed me that the noise 
in the woods was so great as to terrify their horses, and that it 
was difficult for one person to hear another speak without 
bawling in his ear. The ground was strewed with broken 
limbs of trees, eggs and young squab pigeons which had been 
precipitated from above, and on which herds of hogs were fat- 
tening. Hawks, buzzards and eagles were sailing about in 
great numbers, and seizing the squabs from their nests at plea- 
sure; while from twenty feet npwards to the tops of the trees 
the view through the woods presented a perpetual tumult of 
crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their wings 
roaring like thunder; mingled with the frequent crash of falling 
timber: for now the axe-men were at work cutting down those 
trees which seemed to be the most crowded with nests, and 
contrived to fell them in such a manner that in their descent 
they might bring down several others, by which means the 
falling of one larze tree sometimes produced two hundred 
equabs, little inferior in size to the old ones, and almost one 
mass of fat. * * *” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the “ Wild 
Pigeon” and the “Passenger Pigeon” are one and 
the same bird. J. P. NorgIs. 
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(~ An announcement is presented on another page 
of this paper, of the Terms offered for 1864, to sub- 
scribers of the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and THE CULTI- 
VATOR. Those who are conversant with the increased 
rates of other Journals, will not need to be told that 
the advance is less than that of nearly all our con- 
temporaries; and from the present prospect in the 
paper market, it is more than likely that we shall be 
compelled eve long to withdraw the present offer of 
Club rates, if not tomake a material increase through- 
out. These Terms however, will remain open until 
the Ist of December, and for THE CULTIVATOR until 
the first of January, and remittances sent before that 
date will be credited accordingly. 

We trust our readers will therefore see their inter- 
est in making an early movement to secure full clubs 


for 1865. 

It would not be in our power to offer rates so favora- 
ble, but from the hope—based upon the unusual de- 
gree of friendly interest manifested through the past 
year, in sustaining and enlarging our circulation— 


that this offer may elicit still stronger and more gen- | 


eral efforts to secure for our Publications a wider cir- 
cle of readers, and a yet more influential position as 
the organs of American Farmers. The field for such 
efforts was never so inviting as now. The abundance 
of money, the brighter prospects of public affairs, and 
the growing desire for periodicals that are really prac- 
tical and instructive to the cultivator of the soil, all tend 
very much to favor the success of any exertions that 
may be kindly made in our behalf. In gold, or in 
wheat, or in pounds of cheese or butter or wool, our 
papers are cheaper than ever. 
all who are really disposed to promote a more systema- 
tic and more profitable management, and a more com- 
plete development of the Agricultural resources of the 
country, may be fairly claimed ; and it is on this aid 
that we must depend for the introduction of our Jour- 
nals to those who are not now familiar with their aim 
and character. For any profit to be derived from the 
terms we have announced, probably our own present 
interest might be that our circulation should diminish 
rather than increase,—but, looking to the future, when 
affairs shall have again returned to a firmer and more 
natural basis, it is greatly to our advantage that we 
should incur the risk of some temporary loss, if, avail- 
ing themselves of the favoring circumstances for ob- 
taining subscribers now, our friends thereby secure 
for us a list very greatly enlarged, that shall be per- 
manent and at least self-supporting hereafter. 

What we have before said in soliciting this co-opera- 
tion from our readers, applies with double force in the 
present conjuncture: Our terms are too low to permit 
us to seek for circulation by the establishment of paid 
agencies, or by the costly systems of advertising which 
are sometimes adopted. And it is more in accordance 
with our own feelings, and with the precedents of 
more than thirty years’ experience, that we should com- 


We think the aid of ; 





— 


mit ourselves entirely to the voluntary services of 
those who appreciate the cause in which we are labor- 
ing, and the degree of success, however small, which 
has attended our labors. In this dependance, as we 
said last year, we have never been disappointed ; the 
result the current season was an addition to our list, 
only excelled in some of the most prgsperous years of 
former peace and tranquility. It is true that the en- 
hanced expenditures due to the anomalous condition 
of the currency, have unexpectedly prevented the 
realization of any immediate benefit for ourselves ; 
but, as above intimated, we are willing to look beyond 
the present, and, now as then, shall be satisfied to rest 
our case in the good will and judgment of our friends. 

More than the wonted space has already been taken 
up by these personal matters ; and yet we cannot but 
think that every reader individually has as deep an 
interest as our own, that his Journal should occupy 
constantly a higher rank among publications of its 
class, and unite in itself the opinions and experience 
of as many as possible of the best farmers of every 
State. There are some of our subscribers and some 
of our contributors, whose thorough knowledge of 
their pursuit may be but little increased by what we 
bring before them from week to week ; but their sub- 
scriptions are important to us as an example toothers, 
and their contributions are of the highest value to less 
experienced and less judicious managers. A paper 
like this is very similar to a Society in itself—the very 
fact that its membership is increasing is not only a 
token of prosperity, but authorizes it tospeak for, and 
to reflect the sentiments of, a more important portion 
of the community—provided of course, its support is 
derived from that class in the community who are 
immediately concerned in its operations. It is when 
a Farmer’s paper is read by farmers, made up of the 
experience of farmers, and does its utmost to elucidate 
the farmer’s own interests—not to amuse him by mere 
variety, however interesting, nor fearful to risk its 
popularity by the expression of honest convictions,— 
that it really assumes position as a guide or organ of 
those who sustain it. And the more who take part 
in its discussions, the better it fulfils its end, and the 
greater the service it is enabled to perform. 

— To these remarks, and to the Terms elsewhere 
given, the kind attention of each individual reader is 
asked, not alone among our personal acquaintances, 


but also from those whom we never meet except in 
print and through the mail. 


y— 
> 


Valuable Herds for Sale.—From the advertise- 
ment of Mr. J. R. Pace, auctioneer, in another column, 
it will be perceived that the remainder of the Herd of the 
late Col. F. M. Rotcu, together with the Herd of T. L. 
Harison, Esq., of Morley, are to be sold at Public Auc- 
tion. Both being at points somewhat distant from the 
ordinarily travelled routes, it was concluded to select 
Albany for the place of sale, as the most convenient of 
access to the public; and the use of the Barns at Mt. 
Hope has been kindly granted for the purpose by E. P. 
PRENTICE, Esq., of this city, himself one of the earliest, 
largest, and most successful of American importers and 
breeders of Short-Horned Cattle. The time appointed 
is Wednesday, Nov. 16th, at 2 Pp. M. Catalogues will 
soon be ready. The sale will begin promptly at the hour 
named, and this will allow of sufficient time for ex- 
amination of the stock during the earlier part of the day. 

The reputation of the late Col. Rotcu as a judge of 
improved cattle, as well as that of his father, the ven- 
erable Ex-president of the State Agricultural Society,— 
not less than the high standing of Mr. Harison’s herd, 
the pedigrees and appearance of which will speak well 
for themselves, must call together a large company and 
attract spirited competition. 
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The Albany County Fair.—The exhibition of 
the County Society last week, although very meager in 
most departments, included a limited display of fine 
stock, fruit, implements, etc. The Short-Horns of Col. 
W. H. Slingerland, the Devons of Capt. Jos. Hilton, the 
Herefords of E. Corning, Jr., the Long-Wooled Sheep 
of Jurian Winne, Col. Slingerland, John Soop, and 
several others, the South-Downs of George Cary, Mr. 
Corning, and others, the Merinos of W. H. Bender, P. 
8. Gifford, and others, with fat sheep from several ex- 
hibitors, and a small display of working oxen,—alto- 
gether presented samples of the leading breeds, mostly 
of high character, and only lacking in the number of 
exhibitors to have rendered it very creditable to the 
county. There were but few swine on the ground. 
The display of poultry was large and varied—mainly 
from E. A. Wendell, Peter Van Wie, Wm. Richardson, 
Thos. Waring, E. W. Seymour, and others. Col. Slin- 
gerland had a good show of apples, very nice specimens, 
and we believe about forty varieties. John Sloan for 
Mr. Corning, also showed a fine display of apples, and 
some very good vegetables—egg plants, cauliflower, 
kale, etc. In vegetables, indeed, the exhibition was 
pretty good. There was something of a display of 
grapes, native and foreign, but much smaller in extent 
than has sometimes been the case, and the same is true 
of pears and other fruit. Whecler, Melick & Co., and 
L. & P. K. Dederick were leading exhibitors of imple- 
ments, with Martin Hallenbeck, C. T. Bush, and P, E. 
Jones, in mowing machines. 

If the Society was regarded purely as the organ of the 
farmers and mechanics of the county, its exhibitions in 
all departments would doubtless be much increased ; 
but so important a place is given to horse-trotting and 
other sensation features, that there is less encourage- 
ment to show in the quieter departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, and manufactures. The receipts are said 
to be about $3,500, which, with the increased expendi- 
ture incurred, is probably no more than enough to cover 
premiums and other outlay. 





Pittstown Apple.—We have received a box of spe- 
cimens of this apple, from Mrs. Van NameEz of Pitts- 
town, N. Y. We have given it a full trial, not only asa 
table fruit, but for stewing and baking, and it appears to 
be a fine variety. It stews well without sugar. To those 
who are familiar with other sorts, we can perhaps give 
the best idea by stating that it appears to be intermedi- 
ate both in flavor and appearance, between the Fall Pip- 
pin and Fall Orange. It is of rather large size, measur- 
ing three inches in diameter each way, roundish, slight- 
ly oblong, handsome, smooth, and regular; skin, light 
yellow, often with a fine blush; stem in a wide and deep 
cavity; calyx with long segments, ina wide wrinkled 
basin; flesh yellowish white; tender, mild sub-acid, 
slightly spicy, With a ‘‘good”’ or “‘ very good”? flavor. 

If productive, and succeeding well in other localities, 
it is no doubt worthy of extended cultivation as an au- 
tumn variety. We have placed the name at the head of 
this article as as temporary one, till a better is found. 


> 


Another Change.—Our readers are already aware 
of the enhanced cost of publication which has resulted 
in the discontinuance of a considerable number of the 
Agricultural Journals issued prior to the rebellion, and 
in various changes among those which still appear. The 
American Agriculturist, which increased its club price 
from 80 cents to $1 per year, two or three months ago, 


appears for September with 24 pages instead of 32. This 
rise of one-quarter in price accompanied by a reduction 
of one-quarter in quantity, illustrates very well the pre- 
sent condition of affairs, but we can hardly see why our 
contemporary should claim especial credit for “ fighting 
hard to keep to old terms.” 








A New Apple—*‘ The Warfield.’?—This is the 
handsomest apple I have ever seen, and s0 say all who 
have seen it, and more especially a basket of them. It 
is a seeding, the original tree standing in Mr. Warfield’s 
orchard in my neighborhood. Before [ commenced 
grafting them, the boys told me they could peddle far 
more apples of the ‘ Warfield Seedling,’ than ofany other 
variety they ever had—therefor it is the very best mar- 
ket apple for August and September. Tree pyramidal 
shape, top high, lower branches spreading, thrifty and 
quite hardy, having stood many of our hard winters of 
Towa uninjured, quite productive, a fair crop every year, 
and some years a very large crop. Fruit medium size, 
very round and fair, somewhat resembling Maiden’s 
Blush, but not as oblate nor as deep a blush, and more 
of the white waxen appearance—most beautiful; flesh 
tender, pleasant acid, very good for cooking, best even in 
July when two-thirds grown. SuEL Foster. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 

Mr. Foster sends us a wax model of this apple, which 
may be seen at this office for the present. We shall 
hereafter deposit it in the Museum of the State Agricul- 
tural Society. It represents an apple, medium in size, 
yellow with a fine blush, and very beautiful in appear- 
ance. Mr. F.’s advertisement will be found in another 
column, and judging from what he says of the merits of 
this new variety, it is certainly well worth the attention 
of fruit-growers. 


Jars for Canning Fruit.—We are indebted to the 
‘‘Sheet-Metal Screw Co.,’”? New-York, through L. R. 
Boyp, Esq., Treasurer, for a sample of the Glass Jars 
made by them for Preserving Fruit, to the number of 
three dozen. By the use of an India Rubberring, about 
the neck of the Jar, the cover which screws down, fits 
so closely as entircly to exclude the air, in a much more 
convenient, and we should think quite as effective way 
as by the use of wax or other sealing materials, while the 
contents of the jar do not come in contact with the rub- 
ber, and therefore receive no unpleasant taste from it. 
We are much pleased with the appearance of these Jars, 
which seem to be a great improvement, and shall give 
them a careful trial. 





& 





The Edmonds Pear.—Of all the new varieties tha 
have been discovered or introduced of late years, we 
have met with none that exceeds in delicious quality 
and fine melting texture, the EpMonps. Its flavor is 
unique—combining delicacy and richness with a flavor 
that is hard to describe. Its good size, and the free 
growth of the tree, add to its value. It was discovered 
near Rochester, and introduced by ELLWANGER & BaR- 
RY, who, unlike many propagators that overpraise and 
sell at extravagant prices, have in their habitual caution 
against lauding new things, hardly done it full justice. 
We draw this conclusion from specimens which they 
have kindly furnished us. 





A Heavy Loss.—We regret very much to learn that 
our young friend, Mr. Jas. 8. McCauu, of Lyons, has 
lost the valuable bull exhibited by him at Rochester, and 
especially referred to in our notice of that exhibition. 
‘Second Grand Duke of Oxford,’’ 3989, died October 
Ist., from the effects of a strain received by breaking 
through the floor of a cattle car on his way home from 
the State fair. He was 4 years old, roan, weighed 2,650 
pounds, and was valued at $1,500. He had taken the 
third premium at the State Fair in 1862, and the second 
premium the present year—also the first premium at 
the Wayne County Fair in 1862, and the sweepstakes at 
the Fair of the same county in 1863. He will be with diffi- 
culty replaced. Mr. McCa.t sends us his new catalogue, 
which may be obtained by those desiring copies on ad- 





dressing him as above. 
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State Sheep Association.—The mecting to organ- 
ize this Sucicty and the list of officers elected, were 
noticed in our last. The President, Dr. Ranpavt, fur- 
nishes us the following statement of the probable pro- 
gramme for the year :— 

“Tt has already been decided by the officers of the 
Association to hold a spring show of sheep in their 
fleeces. This wilt take place about the middle of May, 
and probably at Canandaigua, if the inhabitants of that 
place feel prepared to co-operate efficiently in the objects 
of the Association, Ample public notice will be given 
of the time and place. We have no doubt that a liberal 
list of premiums will be offered to the sheep of this and 
other States. It will probably be proposed to have por- 
tions of the competing sheep shorn publicly at the ex- 
hibition. It is proposed to have a daily sheep sale—for 
those wishing to sell ; and this may be extended to other 
domestic animals brought by members of the Associa- 
tion. Public discussions of topics connected with Sheep 
Husbandry will take place on the evenings of the ex- 
hibition. Communications from persons feeling an in- 
terest in Sheep Husbandry, and who have any plans to 
submit in regard to the mode of holding the Spring 
Sheep Show, or in relation to conducting any of the 
other operations of the Association, will be thankfully 
received by the President. A’ winter meeting will be 
called to discuss subjects connected with the interests 
of Sheep Husbandry. Sheep Breeders, Wool Growers, 
Wool Manufacturers, and all other persons interested, 
are invited to become members of thé Association. They 
can do so by forwarding their names and the annual 
price of membership (one dollar) to the Treasurer, 
either of the Secretaries, or the President.” 





Ohio.—The State Fair at Columbus, Sept. 12-17, was 
successful and well attended. The Ohio Farmer re- 
marks :— 

In the Department of live stock, Sheep were the 
frincipal feature, and were better represented than we 
have ever seen at any State or other exhibition. We 
have seen more sheep at some Fairs, but never so many 
of such high excellence, at one place. The largest 
number of sheep were Spanish merinoes; there was 
also a superb show of Leicesters, Cotswolds and South 
Downs. * * * The Cattle Department was a lone- 
some place, with plenty of empty stalls. * * * G., 
M. Coulter of Clinton showed some of his Short-Horn 
stock. Messrs. Powell of Reynoldsburg had several 
stalls of fine Short-Horns, among which was the prize 
bull Washington Day. Hills and Jones of Delaware 
made a fine display of Short-Horns, and won the herd 
prize. D. MeMillan had some splendid animals in this 
class, and carried off his share of the red ribbons, C, 
M. Clarke of Clarke Co. had a good show. John F. 
Ijams‘of Franklin Co., the old cavalry scout, has return- 
ed from the wars and showed the best of his herd, some 
of which is stock which he realized in his Kentucky 
campaign. Mr. Vezey of Columbus, was also an exhibi- 
tor in this class. With two or three fat cattle, this is 
the end of the cattle Department, which has heretofore 
been a big thing at the Ohio State Fairs. 

There was a handsome show of thorough-bred horses. 

Next to sheep, the only other well filled Deparment 
was that of Farm Implements and machines. In this 
there was an excellent display. The show of fruit was 
not large and we missed many of our best orchard men 
who were off to the meeting of the Am. Pom. Society 
in Rochester. The receipts of the whole Fair, exclusive 
of the $5,000 subscribed by the citizens of Columbus, 
were $12,724, being larger by more than $1,500 than the 
receipts at the State Fair held at Cleveland last year. 





Illinois.—The State Fair was held at Decatur, Sept. 
12-17th. The Prairie Farmer says: 

Though, as may be seen by our detailed reports, the 
exhibition in a few of its departments, fell below the 
standard of some previous years, yet taken as a whole, 
in all its bearings, we record it as the most successful of 
the exhibitions yet held since the organization of the 
State Agricultural Society. In this assertion we speak 
advisedly; * * we include something more than the 
mere show of blood-horses, cattle, swine, and sheep; 
something more than the mere display of the vast variety 
of implements that American genius has produced to 
lighten the toil and increase the profits of the husdand- 
man. * * The people secmed, in a great measure, to 





have left at home the spirit of war and politics, and to 
have come together solely as agricukurists and me- 
chanics, to visit, to see, to hear, to inquire, to judge, 
and to be amused. The higher and more progressive 
ideas, as Well as the earnestness of the people, were 
strikingly manifested in the general feeling that was ex- 
pressed regarding the college land grant at the meetings 
to which we shall elsewhere allude, aud in the conver- 
sations between man and man. 

It the implement and stock departments were less 
full than last year, a large share of the deficiency must 
be attributed to the want of capacity of our railroads to 
mect this additional call upon them for cars. 


The receipts are stated at upwards of $17,000. The 
election of officers for two years to come, resulted in 
choice of— 


President—A. B. McConneE Lt, Springfield. 

Vice-Presidents—John Wentworth, Chicago, at large, and 
one from each of 13 districts. 

Board of Counseliors—ist Ex-President James N. Brown, 
Berlin; 2d Ex-President H. C. Johns, Decatur; 3d Ex-Presi- 
dent C. W. Webster, Salem; 4th Ex-President Lewis Ellsworth, 
Naperville. 

asurer—John W. Bunn, Springfield. 

Corresponding and Tecording Secretary—John P. Reynolds, 

Salem,—office at Springfield. 





Steuben County.—Mr. Moore of the Rural New- 
Yorker, says of the recent Show of the Steuben County 
Agricultural Society :— ; 

‘Though the day was very unpropitious—a severe 
rain storm prevailing—we found a creditable display, in 
some departments superior, and had the pleasure of 
meeting several ardent friends and promoters of Rural 
Improvement—including Judge Denniston, President 
of the Society, Gen. O. F. Marshall, A. Y. Baker, Esq., 
and others. The show of sheep was said to excel those 
usually made in Steuben, the most noted county in the 
State in that line. Of fine wools we have never seen a 
better display at any County Fair, and some claimed it. 
to be superior to that at the State Fair. Gen. Marshall’s 
flock Was represented by over twenty fine animals. His 
ram ‘*Compact”’ is a beauty and attracted much atten- 
tion. Messrs. Stickney, Chicester, Straight, Thompson 
and others also showed fine animals in this class. The 
show of Horses, Cattle, and Swine was not large, but 
comprised some fine animals in each class. The rain 
precluded particular examination. The display in Do- 
mestic and Floral Hall was far better than we anticipa- 
ted, and reflected much credit upon the exhibitors. the 
ladies exhibited abundant evidence of industry, skill 
and taste in the show of articles both useful and orna- 
mental. In the Horticultural Department were some 
choice specimens of fruit, not the least attractive being 
the Grapes and Wine presented by the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company of Hammondsport.”’ 


The address was delivered by L. H. Tucker, of the 
CouNnTRY GENTLEMAN, Who did not reach the grounds, 
however, in season to see anything of the Exhibition— 
the stock having been already taken home. We were 
glad to renew very hurriedly the acquaintance of many 
old friends, and to hear so favorable a report of the 
prosperity of the Society and the excellence of the ex- 
hibition and attendance, in spite of the weather and the 
times. 


A Liberal Offer.—We cut the following from a 
Rochester paper :— 

“We have it from reliable authority that Hon. Ezra 
CORNELL of Ithaca, now State Senator, is about to offer 
to the State of New-York, three hundred acres of valu- 
able land at Ithaca, and $300,000, to be appropriated to 
an Agricultural College to be located there. The offer 
is made upon certain conditions, which are, howey- 
er, deemed so reasonable as to leave no doubt that 
the offer will be accepted. This willresult in the estab- 
lishment of an institution that will be a credit to the 
State and to the founder. Mr. Cornell, some time since, 
gave $50,000 to a public library in Ithaca, which is, we 
believe in operation.” 

We are happy to say that the statements contained in 
the foregoing extract are correct. Mr. CORNELL, by his 
proposed munificence, will entitle himself to the grati- 
tude of the State, and we hope to see the enterprise pro- 
jected with such liberality soon in a fair way for actual 
inauguration. 
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Buquiries and Auswers. 


Hydraulic Ram.—I wish to inquire of you for the 
best hydraulic ram for forcing the water from a spring to my 
barns. My spring is about thirty rods from the barns, and the 
water will have to be raised not far from thirty feet high, Now 
I would like to know the best way for fetching it, whether with 
a ram or engine, and where they can be had—also the expense 
of each—likewise the size of pipe, to be used. Henry 8. Mr- 
LER. Wallingford, Vt. [We are unable to give the minute de- 
tails of the sizes of the different parts of the water ram, but 
these dimensions may be obtained of the manufacturer. The 
supply-pipe should probably never be less than an inch and a 
fourth in diameter, and to work well the stream should be about. 
large enough tofill it. The smaller, or discharge pipe, need not 
be larger than one-half, or five-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Rams are manufactured by Cowing & Co., and J. A. Rumsey, 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y., who can furnish prices and particulars. 
If the stream is not large enough to drive a hydraulic ram, it 
might probably be driven up the pipe by means of a forcing 
pump worked by a small wind-mill. Water engines promising 
to be of great utility, are also manufactured by H.H. Babcock, 
and M. Eames, both of Watertown, N. Y., from whom circulars 
may be obtained.] 

Honey Dew.—We are having an unusual amount of 
honcy dew for a week or two past. The bees are making good 
use of it, which they very much need in consequence of the dry 
weather of the past summer. Please be so good as to tell us 
what causes honeydew? A. Furnas. Danville, Ind., 9th mo. 
22, 1864. [Honey dew is a sweet substance ejected, as is gene- 
rally believed, upon the leaves of plants, by a species of Aphis, ] 

Books.—R. H. D., Ontario Co.—We can send you the 
last edition of Todd‘s ‘* Young Farmer’s Manual,’ post-paid 
for $1.50.—8S. P., Pennsylvania. The price of Mr. Mitchell's 
**My Farm of Edgewood,” by mail, is $2 per copy. We have 
it for sale.-——N. #., Oneida Co. The price of Runa AFFarrs 
was advanced some weeks ago to $1.50 per vol. See advertise- 
ment. 


The First Horse Rake.—A correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker, asks for the name of the inventor of the 
Revolving Horse-Rake. We made the same inquiry in our old 
Genesee Farmer, twenty-nine years ago. The late Davip 
Tuomas of Cayuga county, informed us that *‘the horse hay- 
rake was invented by a colored man who lived on Hempstead 
Plain on Long-Island, who died about the year 1821. It was in- 
troduced into Pennsylvania by MicoaEL NEwsBoup of Oxford, 
Philadelphia Co., about the year 1812, in consequeuce of the 
representation of a Yankee peddler, who instructed him how to 
make one. His first rake was destroyed by a malicious person 
who feared its innovating effects on the price of labor.” Our 
inquiry failed to elicit the name of the inventor, and we fear it 
cannot be ascertained at this Jate day. 

Sorgho Seed for Hogs.—A correspondent of the 
Country GENTLEMAN lately inquired “if the seed of sugar 
cane can be safely fed to hogs?”” To this the Agricultural edi- 
tor of the Detroit Free Press replies as follows: ** Not the least 
risk in the world. We have tried it. Hogs thrive well on 
sorghum seed.”’ 

Digging Peat—Cement Tile.—Will fresh muck 
dug now and spread during the winter in alternate layers over 
the barn-yard, with the manure as it comes from the stables, be 
sufficiently decomposed for corn ground next spring? or will 
muck put on heaps next month, and allowed to freeze this win- 
ter, be in a condition for very poor sandy soil by epring? I 
want to get the best and quickest way to use fresh muck. Per- 
haps W. J. Pettee of Salisbury, Conn., will oblige your readers 
with the result of his experiments with fresh muck, as tried 
during the winter of *61—62. See Co. Gent. March 13, 1862. 
In the Co. Gent. for 24th June, 1861, you describe a French 
machine for making cement tile, has it ever been used in this 
country—if so with what success? J. B. H. Morristown, N. 
J. [If muck is spread in alternate layers with manure, 
whether the former is fresh or not, the mixture will in a few 
months make an excellentcompost. The drier the muck is the 
better, as it will absorb more of the liqnid portions—when 
quite wet, it holds some eight or nine times as much water as 
its own weight, and if already saturated will of course be of 
little value when compared to its dry, spongy, porous char- 
acter when dry. Muck differs a good deal in value, according 
to its accidental ingredients, and the character of the soil to 








which it is applied, and this value can be determined only by 
careful trial. Muck exposed alone to winter, will, if not too 
fibrous, be in good condition to mix with soil in spring, by har- 
rowing thoroughly and plowing or otherwiee intermixing inti- 
mately. We do not know that the way of making cement tile 
referred to, has ever been tried in this country.] 


Gas Lime.—Can you or any of your correspondents 
give me any information with regard to the fertilizing proper- 
ties of gas lime? Howto useit? Whether itis of value to 
mix with muck, &c., &c. H. H. D. Lewiston, Maine. [Gas 
lime is valuable wherever common lime proves useful. It 
should be rathér cautiously applied, or in rather small quanti- 
ties.] 

Moles.—A few years since I terraced a hill, the soil 
a sandyloam. Have used it since for a garden and small fruit, 
Fort the last two seasons the ground moles have completely 
over run or under run it. Strawberry plants entirely destroyed, 
and most plants greatly injured. Scarcely a foot of soi] where 
they have notrun. Can any one give the cause, or more im- 
portant, how to exterminate them ? W. Cc. 8. 

Salt Rheum.—Although not in your line, will you 
make the following inquiry in your papers. As you have pub- 
lished a number of remedies for the cure of man and beast, I 
would take it as a great favor to find out what would cure salt 
rheum of two years standing, on the right leg. As I have ap- 
plied several remedies without success, if you or any of your 
numerous correspondents can inform me how I can effect a per- 
manent cure, by doing so through the columns of Taz CuLti- 
VATOR, they would be entitled to the gratitude of their fellow- 
beings. AN OLD SupscRIBER. Lower Canada. 


Slabbering.—I have a right good milch cow that 
slabbers awfully, while she is chewing her cud—more #0 at 
night than inthe daytime. The salivaruns out of her mouthin 
a perfect stream; sometimes it covers a piece of ground two 
feet square, and runs on the ground a distance of six feet. She 
seems well, looks well, and eats well, thongh somewhat thinner 
than the other. I wish some of your correspondents would 
please tell me through the GENTLEMAN, what the cause is, and 
whether there is any cure for it, or whether there would be 
such a thingas getting her fat. She has been fresh about three 
months. W. Chester Co., Pa. 

Propagating Osage Orange.—Mr. A. KILLGoRE 
inquires about propagating Osage Orange from cuttings. I have 
twice, with good success, used pieces of the roots to make 
plants, as follows :—when taking up one or two year old plants 
to prepare them for the hedge row, I pruned the roots, and cut- 
ting those of the size of a pipe stem and larger, in pieces six 
inches long, placed in well prepared ground suitable for start- 
ing cuttings, with the largest end just slightly covered with the 
soil. Nearly every one grew and made fine plants, as they 
would usually have more than one shoot from a root. I never 
used cuttings from the wood. A.S. Moss. Fredonia, N. Y¥. 


Drying Fruit.—In answer to inquiries, I have to say 
that in Central Pennsylvania, a portable dry-house is much 
used. It is perhaps 4 feet wide, 6 or 8 feet long, and 5 feet high. 
Can be set anywhere in the yard. A small stove is placed in- 
side, and used in wet weather, and in two minutes the fruit can 
be either fully exposed to sun and wind, or closed up secure 
from rain. About two bushels of pared fruit can be dried in 24 
hours. Those who use them speak highly of them. They are 
patented. I cannot give the name of the patentee, nor accurate 
particulars. Ww 

Concrete Walls.—You answer T. J. C. as to how 
to make concrete walls, in No. 7, Aug. 18, so that it will make 
them very expensive. Yon have told him how to make mor- 
tar, not concrete. To this mixture or mortar tel] him to addas 
much clean grayvel—say the size of hickory nuts,—asit will hold 
possibly, and at the same time leave the interstices just filled. 
Or what will make it a little stronger, make the mortar two 
parts sand, clean and coarse, and one part water lime, and mix 
it thoroughly—-then add the gravel and use immediately, and 
not disturb it after. M. 8. KrmpBatt. 

Canada Thistles.—I see ar inquiry fora good mode 
of killing Canada thistles in the Co. Gent. of July 21. I have 
seen several such inqnirics before, and have been surprised that 
no one has given the trne answer to them. Let your thistles 
grow as long as you can and not have the seed mature enough 
to grow. Then mow them close to the ground. The next year 
they will be few and weak, and a second cutting will finish 
them. Ido not think that a ‘** patch’ of Canada thistles wag 
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ever subdued by plowing or hoeing. Have tried both methods 
thoroughly several times, but always failed. Fields in which 
the Canada thistle has become troublesome, should be stocked 
down and mowed, and they will soon disappear. D. H. O. 
Troublesome Weed.—I hercin enclose you a better 
specimen of that weed I sent you some time ago. I have no 
doubt there is some thousands of seed on this sent from one 
root, and there were some I saw that.must have twice as many 
seeds as this one. They are on a farm adjoining mine. There 
was a crop of wheat taken off the field this season. The ficld 
was seeded with clover and Timothy, but where this weed 
stands thick, it has undisputed possession. The owner of the 
farm only noticed it a few days ago, and said he would not have 
noticed it, had I not called his attention to some dead stalks of 
it on his summer fallow, when drilling his wheat. He is going 
to plow the ficld at once, and plow it again before winter sets 
in, and plow it all next summer; but I think if he sows it next 
September with wheat, it will still come up. I think it very 
probable that it will require two seasons’ tillage without a crop, 
to subdue it. I never saw any root produce so many seeds. I 
gave my field thorough tillage, sowed it again with wheat, and 
am in hopes that it may be destroyed, as none of it went to 
seed the lust two years. Can you give us anything about it. or 
is it something new under the sun? Joun Jounston. Near 
Geneva, Oct. 8. [A notice of this plant was given on page 176, 
current volume of the Co. Gent. We may add to that notice, 
from the better specimen now sent, that it has numerous small 
pink flowers, not much larger than a pin’s head, and small 


lance-linear feaves about an inch long and an eighth of an inch | 


wide. We ere not familiar with this species—it is evidently in- 
troduced with foreign seed, and unless promptly subdued, may 
prove very troublesome. The number of our weeds is increas- 
ing, and calls for such a system of rotation and assiduous til- 
lage as shall keep them under, if not eradicate them. Those 
which increase only by roots, are comparatively easily destroy- 
ed by repeated deep and thorough plowing, thus smothering 
and killing the plant. Such treatment is especially applicable 
to Canada thisties, milkweeds, &c. Those that increase by the 
seeds, are more difficult to get rid of, as these may remain dor- 
mant below the surface ofthe soil for years, until brought up 
near the air by cultivation, and thus induced to germinate. 
Such weeds have proved particularly troublesome te the wheat 
crop. Among them may be mentioned the large May-weed and 
red-root, and unless care is taken, this species of Polygonum 
may be added.] 

Plaus of Houses.—I wish to build a house, and 
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rage day’s work. The capacity of the circular saw is limited 
only by the supply of timber. The weight and strength of the 
horse power is well adapted to the work required, and is easily 
run by two horses. One a feature of these machines 
is the saw, guide and log-holder, which by a system of easily 
adjustable levers, holds a cut 10 inches long, and from 4 inches 
to 3 feet in diameter, perfectly solid while poing sawed into, 
The price of each cross-cut machine, including horse power, 
saw, saw suide and log-holder, railway and truck, all complete, 
is $110; with the circniar attachment, including with the above, 
rumbling shaft, beit, saw and table, $210. The circular sawing 
apparatus alone is about $150. The cross-cut machines are 
freighted at 1,200 pounds. The circular attachment would pro- 
bably weigh 300 pounds more. Frank THomas, 
Hartland, Oct. 3, 1864. 


What Pump to Get.—In the Co. Gent. of Sept. 29, 
a writer asks which is the best pump fora cistern? Now itis 
not my desire to * puff” through your columns for any one, 
| but I asked that question a great many times, and got my 
| knowledge at a high rate, and feel it a duty to give some little 
| information where I can. Byall means use one of J. D. West 
| & Co.’s anti-freezing and force pumps. They are to be had at 
| 179 Broadway, New-York. I have one of these pumps that 
| raises the water from a well at the depth of 28 feet—to the nozzle 
I attach 56 feet of hose, and can drench my house with water in 
a very short space of time. They are just what every farmer 
ought to have. Withoutthe hose they work so easily that any 
child that can do anything can pump water, and when attached 
as a force pump, it is all yon could wish as a fire engine. The 
make them of all sizes, from the cistern pump up to a 12 inc 
stroke for a steam engine; and as it is really a first rate pump, 
itis nothing more than honorable that its merits be made 
known. They will raise water from a depth of 200 feet, and 
force it through hose a distance of 1,000 feet. 

I have no interest in giving this communication, more than 
to let brother farmers know where they can find a thing of real 
permanent value. We have humbugs enough. Let us kee 
track of the things of real merit, and this pump is all you coul 
ask for; at least that is my experience. I have had it running 
with a wind-mill all summer, pumping water from the river on 
my garden, and have just put it in my well at the house. O. H. 
Kerrey. Jtasca, Minnesota, Oct. 5, 1864. 

Wood Sawing.—Noticing an inquiry in your paper, 
for a wood-sawing machine, I would say that there is such a 
| machine manufactured at this place by T. Cummings, which is 
| the best machine for the purpose that I am acquainted with, 
Byron, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1864. H. T. MituEer. 

eo —___—_ 
An International Challenge.—The Rural New- 
| Yorker says: 
| “The Toronto Globe is agitating the subject ofa grand 


| Provincial Exhibition, in which the two Canadas shall 








| 
| 


| unite in offering $20,000 in premiums, and challenging 


New-York State to enter the lists in competition there- 
_for. It proposes, as an inducement for exhibitors from 


being desirous to look over different plans, I wish you could di- long distances, that premiums be offered for leading 
rect me where, and at what price, postage included, I can get | products of the manufacturer and agriculturist only, so 


the best book with plates, &c., and the title thereof? I wish to 


‘that they would tempt a large competition. It is asser- 


see cuts of farm houses from $1,000 to $8,000, so that I can plan | ted that leading agriculturists of Lower Canada are an- 
one from different plates. J.S.Goz. [We can recommend | Xious to bring about such a joint exhibition.” 


nothing more likely to be of service to you than the Three 


Volumes of Rurau Arrarrs—price $4.50. The Annual Regis- | in the Toronto Globe. 
| hibition as is mentioned, has been talked of in the Cana- 
| das—to be held probably at the city of Montreal; and 
| we unite with our contemporary in the hope that it may 
‘some time be effected. The only difficulty in the way, 


| ine ve 2 »ati 
such works as that of Mr. Vaux, published by Harper & Bros., | for the coming year, appears to be the location of the 


ter for 1865, will also contain a number of excellent plans. If 
you are provided with these, and still require aid, we scarcely 
know what to suggest, as most of the works on Rural Architec- 
ture refer mainly to expensive buildings, not such as a farmer is 
likely to build. Valuable hints however may be derived from 
New-York.] ” 

Cross Cut and Circular Sawing Machines.— 
Having had considerable experience in the use of a wood saw- 


ing machine, and having made inquiries of the manufacturers | 


in reference to them, I can perhaps furnish the information 
which “ S. R. N.”’ desires. The best machines, so far as I am 
aware, are made at Norwalk, Huron Co., Ohio, by Messrs. 
White & Bostwick, and also by the Warner Brothers. These 
machines are shipped hundreds of miles, and have given uni- 
versal satisfaction. White & Bostwick's machine has taken 
the premium over Warner's at the last two Ohio State Fairs, 
but I believe the last named to be the best machine. The @ial 
between them was one of the main features of our late County 
Fair, the strife between the two firms being about as great as 
in a literary way exists between the publishers of Webster's 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries. Warner's machine did one-third 
faster sawing, but I think it was almost wholly owing to the 
better condition of their saws. Their cross-cut machine sawed 
a soft maple, cut 1644 inches through, in 10 seconds, or a little 


more than one circuit of the horses. It has also sawed 32 cords 
in six hours, and 100 cords in two days, but this is remarkable 
work, and indicates an exquisitely good condition of the saw, 
and a frequent change of horses. Twenty cords isa fair ave- 


We regret to have overlooked the articles referred to 
We were aware that such an Ex- 


Show ot Upper Canada, which has already been decided 
in favor of London. Should both the Provinces hereaf- 
ter join their forces for a combined exhibition, the result 
could not fail to be most useful in rendering each better 
acquainted with the resources and improvements of the 





| other, and in fostering a healthful rivalry; and the libe- 


rality which has dictated the idea of opening competi- 


' tion also to exhibitors from this State, we are sure must 


elicit a cordial response from our breeders and manufac- 
turers. We can personally vouch for the correctness of 


‘the statement that “leading agriculturists in Lower 


Canada” have expressed a great interest in this move- 
ment, and do not doubt their efforts will be seconded in 





the Upper Province whenever the door is practically 
open for its successful inauguration. Certainly such an 
undertaking will never lack a good word, or if need be 
still more earnest co-operation from us. 


_ 


Books.—We call attention to the advertisment of W. 
Woop & Co., in the present number of this paper. 
Their intelligence, long experience and well-known in- 








tegrity, will doubtless give stability and high character 
to their enterprise as publishers of agricultural books. 
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The Annual Register for 1865.—In another 
column will be found a notice of the forthcoming Num- 
ber of the “Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs,’’ with terms, &c. 

We think it one of the best, as it has been far the 
most costlyin the series. Orders may be sent in at once 
to be filled as soon as it is issued—we hope within two 
or three weeks to come. No more agreeable or useful 
present could be made to one’s. young friends interested 
in country life, than to buy a dozen copies of THE AN- 
NUAL REGISTER for distribution. 


Corn and Barley Meal.—An experienced and 
skilful fattener of animals, recently expressed the opin- 
ion as the result of long trial, that a mixture of equal 
parts of barley and corn meal, was greatly superior to 
either alone; and that 45 lbs. of corn thus used, were 
more than equal to 60 lbs. of corn used alone. It may 
not be necessary to mix them in equal proportions, and 
if, as is now the case, barley should be somewhat higher 
priced, doubtless one-third would answer an excellent 
purpose. The subject is commended to the careful atten- 
tion of farmers, now in the midst of the fattening sea- 
son, and the results of their experience are requested. 








Grain Scparator,—Atthe exhibition o the Steuben 
County Agricultural Society at Bath, which we attended 
on Friday last, our attention was particularly called to a 
very ingenious machine just patented for screening 
grain, the invention of Mr. Joun 8. Bopek, and manu- 
factured by Hoyt & Malette, Bath. A mixed lot of 
wheat, oats, peas, and all sorts of screenings, were com- 
pletcly separated by once running through the machine, 
and when the screenings were put through a second 
time, a farther quantity of wheat was obtained, includ- 
ing all the smaller and less perfect kernels. 


2 





Canada West.—The Annual Meeting of the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Society, for the election of officers, was 
held as usual, on the last day of the recent exhibition, 
the President, Col. Johnson, inthe chair. J. C. RYKERT, 
Esq., of St. Catharines, was elected President of the As- 
sociation for the ensuing year, Neil J. McGillivray of 
Glengarry, first Vice-President, and J. P. Wheeler, Esq., 
of Scarboro’, second Vice-President. R. L. Denison, 
Esq., was re-elected Treasurer of the Association. On 
motion, London was unanimously chosen as the place 
for the next exhibition. 


a 





Michigan State Agricultural Society.—At the 
recent Fair the following officers were elected: President 
— WALTER G. BECKWITH, Cassapolis. Treas.—James A. 
Walters, Kalamazoo. Sec.—R. F. Johnstone, Detroit. 
Ex. Com.—W. F. Manning, Van Buren; John Allen, 
Plymouth; Marvin Dorrell, Jackson; A. 8. Berry, Adri- 
an; Sanford A. Yeomans, Jona; A. G. Bates, Monroe ; 
Geo. W. Phillips, Romeo. The chairmen of the differ- 
ent county Societies were elected Vice-Presidents. 


Cotswolds.—Burpett Loomis, Esq., of Windsor 
Locks, Conn., a leading breeder of these Sheep, as well 
as of Short-Horn cattle, attended the recent Provincial 
Show at Hamilton, and purchased several valuable 
Cotswolds from the admirable flock of F. W. Stone of 
Guelph, ex-president of the Association. Mr. GAZLEY 
of Duchess, was also a purchaser for himself or others, 
from the same flock, the preceding week. 








St. Lawrence.—Our County Fair wound up on 
Thursday in a heavy rain, after two very good days and 
a tolerably promising morning even on the last day.— 


The show was better than usual, and the receipts very 
good—about $2,100, which will pay expenses and give 
us quite a surplus towards paying old debts, and on 
account of the mortgage on the FairGround. T. L. H. 





GRICULTURAL BOOKS. 


The undersigned, who have been engaged in the Publishing and 
Bockselling trade for over fifty years, having recently made large ad 
ditions to their premises, and added to their business an 


Agricultural Department, 
take this opportunity of stating that they propose to keep on their 


shelves the most complete assortment of works on this and kindred 
subjects, Their 


STOCK IS ALWAYS OPEN TO EXAMINATION, 


and it will give them pleasure at all times to furnish any information 
in their power, 

A PRICED CATALOGUE 
will shortly be issued with many of the books at reduced rates, and 
sent FRKE to any one applying for it. ° 


WILLIAM WoOoD & COo., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


61 Walker-St., New-York. 
Oct, 20- wtf. 


HEAP VINES! 
WELL ROOTED VINES OF 


ADIRONDAC, DELAWARE, CONCORD, 


CREVELLING, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 
IONA, ISRAELLA, LOGAN, PERKINS, REBECCA, ROGER'S 
HYBRIDS, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 9. 15, 19 and 33, TO-KALON, UNION VIL- 
LAGE, UNDERHILL SEEDLING, and other hardy kinds. All war- 
ranted true to name. Several varieties of the list named, large 
enough for immediate bearing. 

Any 12 varieties sent for #10, and if not satisfactory, the money will 
be refunded on return of vines. No charge for packing. Priced Cir- 
culars sent to all enclosing stamp, D. 8. HEFFRON, 

Oct. 200—witmit. Utica, N. Y. 


¥ RAPEVINES. 

CONCORD, (a very large stock of strong plants,) ADIRONDAC, 
IONA, ISRAELLA, CREVELING, ROGER’S ITYBRIDS, Nos. 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 9. 18, 15, 19 and 38, DELAWARE, DIANA, HARTFORD PRO. 
LIFIC, REBECCA, UNION VILLAGE, LOGAN, CUYAHOGA, 
TO-KALON, TAYLOR, ANNA, ISABELLA, CATAWBA and others. 


Best Foreign Varieties 
for cultivation under glass, strong plants in pots, 


FRUIT TREES. 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Quinces, Gooseberries, 
Currants, (Cherry and Versaillaise by the 1,000,) Blackberries, Kasp- 
berries. Strawberries, &c. 

Hardy Evergreen and Deciduous Trees, Norway, Black, White and 
Hemlock Spruce: Scotch, Austrian and White Pines; Balsam Fir, 
European Silver Fir, Junipers, Yews, Savin, dc. 

Horse Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Elms, Maples, Weeping 
Ash, Taxodium, &c, 

Flowering Shrubs and Roses in Great Variety. 

PEONIES, DAHLIAS, LILIES, GLADIOLUS and other Bulbs 
GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS, a laree assortment. 

Oct. 200—w2tmit. WM, ADAIR, Detroit, Mich. 


A DotION SALE OF 
Valuable Short-Horns, 


The HERDS of the late Col. FRANCIS M. ROTCH, of the Grove, 
(Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y.,) andof THOMAS L, HARISON of Morley 
Farm, Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., will be sold conjointly, at 
Public Auction 

WITHOUT ANY RESERVE, 


at the Barns at Mt. Hope, (the use of which has been very kindly 
granted for the purpose by E, P. Prentice, Esq.,) 


az FD- Mw he Be WB Wy BW Woe 
ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, 1864. 
At 2 o'clock P. M., precisely. 

These HERDS are of such EXCELLENT REPUTATION that the 
undersigned confidently bespeaks the attention of breeders of the 
United States and Canadas, 

CATALOGUES 
are now ready, and may be had on application to T. L. HARISON, 
(address as above,) to SAMUEL THORNE, Thorndale, Washington 
Hollow P. O., Duchess Co,, N. Y., or to the Auctioneer, 
JOHN R, PAGE, 
Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 











Oct. 20—witmit. 





ERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 
STRICTLY PURE. 


WM. J. PETTEER, 
Lakeville, Conn, 


At #10 each, by 
Oct. 20—w2tmit, 
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Number Eleven—1865. 


This ANNUAL has now become one Of the standard publica- 
tions of the day, and the new Number for 1865, for the beauty 
and profusion of its ILLUSTRATIONS, and the interest and 
value of its contents, relating to COUNTRY HOMES, Country 
LABORS, and Country LUXURIES—to all the branches of Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural PRACTICE—will be a welcome 
and important addition in the Series. 


Although the expenses incurred in ite preparation have been 
unusually heavy, while the mechanical cost of its production 
has nearly doubled, but a very slight addition has been made to 
the price—bare}y sufficient to protect the publishers from actual 
loss. It will be sold for only 


Thirty Cents per Copy. 
ONE DOZEN COPIES FOR THREE DOLLARS, 


At which prices we will prepay postage on orders sent by mail : 
and it will be considered a favor if our readers will do what they 
can to introduce it to the notice of their friends. All News- 





dealers and Booksellers should be provided with a supply, and 
those not purchasing from us direct, can obtain it at our lowest | 
trade rates from the AMERICAN News Company, New-York | 
City; A. Wittiams & Co., Boston; W. B. Hows, Detroit; | 
Joun R. Watsu, Chicago, or J. M. CRawForp, St. Louis. Jf | 
not for sale by your nearest Dealer in Periodicals, please cut out | 
this notice and ask him to procure copies as above, or by mail | 
from this office. 

Beside the nsual Calendar Pages, presenting calculations for 
the three different parallels of the New-Engiand, the Middle 
and the Border States, the following synopsis will partially show 
the chief subjects treated, and the ground covered in the An- 
NUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFarrs for 1865—accompanied by 
about 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings. 


1—COUNTRY HOMES—TweEnty-THREE ENGRAVINGS, 
1. General Kemarks, 

. A Small Cottage—view and two floors. 
. A Bracketted Square House—view and two floors, 
A Plain Country House—view and two floors, 
. A Convenient Dweliing—view and two floors, 
. A Large Farm House—view and two floors, 
. A Large Country House—plans of three floors, 
. A Village Residence—view, two floors, basement, and plan | 

of grounds, ne 
IL—MONTIHLY CALENDAR for the Nursery, Orchard and Fruit 

Garden—T wenty-Two ENGRAVINGS, : 
. Work for January—Preparations for the coming Year. 
. February—Root Grafting, Manuring and Pruning, Grape- 

Houses, &c, 

March—Fruit Trees, Grapevines and their Propagation. 
April —Transplanting, Setting Root Grafts. Draining, &c, 
May —Strawberry Beds, Mulching Orchards, Evergreens,&c, 
June—Insects, Managing Young Trees. Grape Houses, &c, 
July—Layering Grapes, the Small Fruits, Budding, &c. 
. August—Orchard Treatment, Fruit Gathering, 
. September—Prenaring New Gardens. 
. October — Transplanting, the Fruit Harvest, 

Grapes, 

. ae enn of Trees, Fruit Bushes, Grape 
ayers, 
12. December and its Labors. 
III.—PRUNIN*Y, its Principles and Practice—Tnirty-One En- 
GRAVINGS, 
Young Trees at Transplanting. 
Proper Time for Pruning, 
Pruning as Affecting Fruitfulness, 
To Give a Desired Form to the Tree. 
For Nursery Trees— Pruning Single Shoots, 
. Pruning Young Apple Trees. 
. Proningthe Peach. 
. Pruning the Cherry, Quince, Gooseberry and Currant. 
9, Pruning Old Trees, 
10. Pruning and Traiving the Grape. 

*.* This Chapter is on a subject about which every Fruit 
Grower desires information, and no more complete, simple and 
effective directions have ever been given than are here comprised. 
IV.—THE TURKEY—Fovr ENGRAVINGS, 

. Its Natural History, &c. 

. The Wild Turkey. 

. The Domestic Turkey. 

. The Bronze Turkey. 

. The White Turkey. 

. Management—Selection, Mating, Incubatinn, &c, 
V.—A SHEFP BARN—Forr EsGravines, 

1. Description of Plans and Directions for Building. 
VI.—BEF MANAGEMENT—Tairrtren ENGRAVINGS, 

1. Queens, Workers and Drones, 

2. Breeding and Swarming. 

3. Artificial Swarms, 

4. Surplus Honey Roxes. 

5. Loss of Queen, Wintering Bees, Robbing, &c, 
VII —FARMING ITEMS AND SUGGESTIONS—Ssven Enoray- 
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1, Mowers and Reapers—Four Wheeled Carts, 
2. Barn Ventilators, Harvesting Corn. Clover Hay. 


8. Wheat Planting, Bean Culture, Sowing Grass Seed, Cutting 
Timber, Cleaning Wheat. 
4. Mowing Pastures, Rocks, Rotation for Dairy Districts, 
Cooking Feed, 
5. Marking Sheep, Choked Cattle, Ventilating Cellars, 
6. Packing Vegetables for Winter. 
VIII.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT—Two Encravines, 
1, Washing and Sprinkling Clothes, 
2. ae Dishes, 
. Suggestions about a Working Dress. 
5. 


Bed Room Fssentials. 
Items of Economy. 

6. Clothing— Making, Wearing and Keeping it. 
IX.—RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY —Srven ENGRAVINGS, 
1. Grass Growing in Walks—About Conducting Water. 

2, Door Cracks—Using the Broom - Corks, 
3. Stencilling. Window Blinds, Ventilators for Bins. 
4. Ventilators for Indian Corn in the Crib. 
X.—CHEAP PIGGERY AND CORN HOUSK—One Enoravine. 
1. Descriptions and Directions for Building. 
X1.—THE ORCHARD AND GARDEN—TeEn ENGRAVINGS, 
Items and Suggestions in Orchard Management. 
. Laying Out Orchards, 
. Packing Apples in Barrels. 
. Training Grapes to Lay Down in Winter, 
. Want of Calculation, 
. Trimming Hedges. 
. Training Lima Beans, 
&. Neat Premises, 
For large quantities for sale by Agents, favorable terms will 


| be given, on application to the Publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Cultivator Office, ALBANY, N. Y. 


LD COLUNY NURSERIES, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


THE TRUE CAPE COD CKANBERRY, 


For Upland and Garden Cultivation. 

October and November are the best months for planting this excel- 
lent and easily grown fruit in Gardens and Market Gardens, The 
crop here last season in my method of cultivation was over 400 bush- 
els per acre. Explicit directions for cultivation on a small or large 
scale, with prices of plants, will be sent to any address, together with 
a priced descriptive catalogue of all Seeds, Fruit and Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs, and Plants required for the Farm, Garden or Nursery. 


ALL THE NEW STRAWBERRIES 


are now ready for delivery, prepaid by mail. Now is the time to plant 


for a spring crop. 
Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or New-York. 
B. M. WATSON. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


LOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
Bloomington, McLean Co., EIl., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


220 ACRES FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL, 


And Nursery stock, 
A very general and reliable assortment, particularly of APPLES, 
PEARS, PEACHES, GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, STOCKS, EVER- 
GREENS, SHADE TREES, ROSES, BULBS and ORNAMENTALS, 
especially adapted to the West. 
10,000 Square Feet of Glass Used. 
CATALOGUES sent on receipt of two red stamps. 
TERMS CASE. 
Sept. 2—wé6tm3t. F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington, Il. 


[yet -2ORK STATE TILE WORKS, 
NEAR THE CORNER OF 
LARK & LYDIUS-STREETS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WM. M. BENDER, | GEORGE JACKSON 
Proprietor. | Superintendent. 





Sept. 29—w6tm2t. 














ish hound, Sole and Horse-Shoe 
Tile, over 13 inches in length, by the cargo, or in the smallest quanti- 
ty on demand, at prices that he will defy any other parties to under 


sell him. He will warrant his tile hard burnt. and to fit close at the 
joints, and altogether superior to any made in the United States. 
All tile delivered on board of cars and boats in this city free of 


charge. Price list sent on application, 
Also DRAINING TILE MACHINES for sale of the latest improved 
Patterns. For furtber particulars address as above. Ap. 7—wdm, 
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W EST’S 
Improved Pump. 


ANTI-FREEZING---DOU BLE- ACTING 


FORCE AND SUCTION. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DURABLE IN USE. 


WITH HOSE AND PIPE. 
SOLD BY 
J. D. WEST & CO., 179 Broadway, New-York. 





“WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP,’’* 

Editors of New-England Farmer—I can give Mr. George Noyes the 
information that he wants. Perhaps in doing so I shall give a good 
many other persons some useful knowledge aboftt pumps for farm 
use. Ifso, I shall be doing some good, In doing so I may benefit 
the pump-maker as weil, but what of that? He is one that has 
done much for the benefit of others by his powers of inven- 
tion. So let us reciprocate. West's improved pump is an anti- 
freezing pump. I have proved this four years, The only protection 
ever given is to open a small vent below the platform before freezing 
weather. This lets the water down from the spout in a minute or two 
after using the p»mp, but an extra stroke or two will fil: the pipe 
aga'n. In summe: this vent is plugged. In four years this pump has 
not required four cents’ worth of repairs, though in daily use, often 
to the extent of many barrels a day, for the use of two houses and 
barns, neighbors andtravellers, It is a good pump—the best I ever 
used. It does work so easily—so easily that small children can al- 
ways get water. Itis not liable to get out of order. It isboth a suc- 
tion and a force pump. I have a hose to screw on the muzzle, 
through which I can throw water wherever I please. Thereis also a 
place below the platform where a pipe can be attached, through 
which water can be forced any distance, I have another of West's 
pumps in my kitchen, which draws from a cistern 20 feet distant. 
This is like the one spoken of by you. The working part of the pipe 
will not freeze. The pipe below the pump requires protection. This* 
though in use continually, has never had a cent expended for re- 
pairs in four years, and it is but little more trouble than it would be 
to draw it from a cock, it works so easily, 

There may be’other pumps equally good. I hope there are. The 
more the better. I don't know them; I do this, and give it this 
unqualified recommendation for the benefit of others—of all farmers 

Near New-York, Oct. 14, 1864. So1on Ropinson. 


* This pump is manufactured by the inventor, Mr. J. D. West, 179 
Broadway, New-York City. Oct, 27—w&mit, 


Y FARM OF EDGEWOOD. 
COUNTRY BOOK. 


BY DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
. Author of “ Reveries ofa Bachelor.”’ In1 vol., 12mo., $2.00. 


This work. which has already passed through nine editions, has re- 
ceived such high commendution from some of the best agriculturists 
of the country, that the publisher feels warranted in bringing it again 
to the attention of the farming community. Without being strictly 
an agricultural manual, it develops and enforces, under the form of 
a farm history, the views and methods of improvement and embel- 
lishment, which have long been promulgated by the Country Gsn- 
TLEMAN, and other leading agricultural papers. 


The publisher takes pleasure in giving a few among the notices of 

the Press which bear upon the agricultural merit of the book. 
{From the Springfield Republican. ] 

The book should go everywhere among our rural population on an 
esthetic mission, teaching how much of the beautiful may be secured 
without the sacrifice of thrift. 

{From the Atlantic Monthly.] 

It is a book whose merit can hardly be over praised. It should be 
in every farmer's library as a volume full of practical advice to aid 
his daily work, and full of ennobling suggestions to lift his calling into 
a kind of epic dignity. 

(From the Chicago Journal.] 

He tells his experience in the business as any off-nand western 
farmer will do when he gets your ear, and gives you valuable sugges- 
tions, such as any farmer needs. 

[From the Rochester Union.]} 


© A book about the life and practical duties of a farmer, which so in- 
terests one residing in town as to keep him up after bedtime to 


read it. 
[From the New-York Observer. ] 


Far more instruction than in many a professional book on Agricul- 
ture, and the delight of reading a book glowing with genial thoughts 
is thrown into the bargain. 

[From the Portland Transcript. 

He is no believer in gentleman farming; he insists om practical re- 

sults, yet keeps an open eye for all that will beautify and elevate the 


farmer’s life. 
’ [From the Cleveland Herald. 

A book alike for the practical farmer, in which he will find very 
many hints of great value, and for the reader of belles lettres, with 
whom its style will be the great attraction. 

{From the Ohio Farmer.] 

The narrative is a charming one, the advice founded upon experi- 
mental labors. wholesome, and "‘ My Farm” may be taken up by any 
agricuiturist, be he young or old, as not only a pleasant but profitable 
companion. 

For sale by L. TUCKER & SON. 











N£* BURGH 
Grapevines. 
DELAWARE, ADIRONDAC, ALLEN'S HYBRID, ROGER'S HY- 
BRID, IONA, ISRAELLA, CREVELLING, &c., &e. 
Also WOOD of DELAWARE, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, DIANA, 
CREVELLING and CONCORD. 
§@™ Send for Price List and Circular. B. H. MACE, 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
Adjoining the premises of Charles Downing, Esa. Oct. 6—w4t. 


VERGREENS. 
August and September being the best time of the whole year for 
the safe removal of Kvergreens, I invite the attention of 
Nurserymen and Planters 
to my very large and exceedingly fine stock of 


Norway Spruce, from 3 tu 6 feet, 
Scotch Pine, from 4to 8 foet. 
Austrian Pine from 3 to 8 feet. 
Corsican Pine, from 4 to 8 feet. 
All of which have been several times transplanted, are thrifty and 
well branched. Prices low. GEO. BAKER, 
July 28—wil2t. Toledo, Ohio, 


HORT-HORN HEIFERS 
AT A BARGAIN. 


A LOT OF FINE 


THOROUGH-BRED SHORT-HORN 


HEIFERS, 
First Class and Show Animals, 


For Sale at $1,000—see Herd Book—viz.: IDAHO, 2 years eld, red, 
STARLIGHT'’S BEAUTY, 2 years old,roan, RUBY, 1 year old, red. 
ZEPHYR, 1 yearold, light roan. CRYSTAL QUEEN, 10 months, rich 
roan, dam ** Ruth Hall."’ All of the get of * Buckeye Starlight,”’ 3718— 
the First Prize Bull ai the last Ohio State Fair in his class, and First 
Prize as best Breeding Bull. shown with five of his calves over one 
year old, three of the above heifers being shown with him. 

If preferred, arcd 2 year old Heifer, of same get and lot, shown 
with the bull, will be substituted for the Calf. 

Our Prize Bull BUCKEYE STARLIGHT, 3718, will be sold if taken 
soon, at the very low price of $300. HILLS & JONES, 

Oct, 13—wé6t, Crystal Spring, Delaware, Obio. 


URE IRISH GAMES. 


English Dorkings and White Polands 


for sale. For particulars address ROBERT REED, 
Oct. 6—wit. Milesburg, Centre Co., Pa. 


HOROUGH-BRED DEVONS FOR SALE, 


Bulls and Heifers. 
Address JOSEPH HILTON, 
June 2—wtf, New Scotland, Albany Co., N. Y. 


OARDMAN & GRAY’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 
INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 
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FERGUSON PRAY 


PIANO FORTES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM McCAMMON, 
(Successor to BoarnpMaN, Gray & Co.,) 
Albany, N. YW. 
Ga Send for Illustrated Price List. Jan, 1—witf, 








LLEN’S AMERICAN FARM BOOK, or Com 


* pendium of American Agriculture—price, $1.25, Forsale at thig 
office, 
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Inquiries as to our proposed terms for 1865 are already coming 
in so numerously that we have decided to make the following 
announcement ; 

The price of paper continues to increase, and there is every 

probability that before the winter is far advanced we shall be 

compelled to ADD CONSIDERABLY tothe Subscription Rates now 
given. But until farther notice, and certainly until the first of 

December, we shall receive subscriptions on the following 

Terms, and the subscriptions may begin either from the Ist of 

January next, or from any earlier period that may be pre- 

ferred: 

TERMS OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—THE ORDER INVARIABLY 

TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE CASH. 

Rg A rrr a ee $2.50 
Four Copies, one year, 
E1gut Copies, one year, 
FIFTEEN Coprrs, and one sree to the sender of 

2 SBR RS <= Se ee ee Ee eee ee 30.00 

And any additional number of copies above eight or fifteen, 
at the rate of $2 per year cach. 

The Country Gentleman and the Annual Register. 
CN nn cvesenavedene amet $2.80 
Four Copies, one year, 

EIiGgut Copies, one year, 
FIFTEEN Copies, and one of each free to the 

sencer of the Club, .... 33.00 

te" In a Club of Eight or more cubeesibere. if so desired, 
those not wishing the ANNUAL REGISTER may remit $2 each, 





and those wishing it $2.20 each. Clubs may go to as many 
different Post Offices as necessary. 

te THE ADVANTAGE OF SUBSCRIBING SOON, and 
of organizing for the FORMATION OF A CLUB without de 
lay, will be perceived from the LOWER RATES which will thus 
in all probability be secured. 

ge" ANOTHER REASON for Prompt Action arises from 
the fact that better opportunities for making up Clubs may per- 
haps arise previous to and during the coming ELECTION, than 
will be afforded subsequently. Those who have kindly express- 
ed an interest in the prosperity of this Journal, may add largely 
to its Subscription list by sending for SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
to exhibit whenever they are likely to attend gatherings of their 
neighbors. 

Termsin Canadt: Money.—Clubs remitting from the Canadas, 
in Bills of their own Specie-paying Banks will be supplied with 
Eight copies for $10, until farther notice; which includes 
American postage to the lines. [8 Those who send Ameri- 
can currency should remit as follows: One copy, $2.75; four 
copies $10, and any larger number at the latter rate. [7~ As 
we cannot dispose of New-Brunswick or Nova Scotia money at 
a premium, subscribers in those Provinces will also be furnish- 
ed at $2.75 per single copy in advance, and $2.50 each for four 
copies or more. 

Subscribers not Paying Strictly in Advance will in all cases 
be charged TurEE Do.tars per year. Subscriptions for less 
than one year will be taken at 25 cents per month. 

o—_—______—— 


THE CULTIVATOR. 


The attention o7 all who do not wish a Weekly agricultural 
Journal, should be called to Tue CuLTIVATOR, which is at once 
the cHEAPEST and the Most PractTicaL of the Monthly Peri 
odicals, 

THE CULTIVATOR is now published at EiaHty Cents per year 

—all subscriptions beginning with the January number. It will - 

be clubbed with the ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS as 

heretofore, and at the following rates: 

TERMS OF THE CULTIVATOR AND ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 15865. 

OnE Copy oF THE CULTIVATOR, 

OnE Copy oF THE CULTIVATOR AND REGISTER, 

Two Copies do. 1 

FIvE Copies do, do. 

= oe, with one of each Sree to the sender of the 

u 


2 For a List of Thirty subscribers and $24, we will send 
the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN free for one year to the club agent. 

te" SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any address. A sam- 
ple copy of the ANNUAL ReEaisTER strictly for use in canvass- 
ing, will be sent on application, as soon as ready, to any of our 
old Agents, or when the applicant is known to us; others may 
remit 30 cents for it, to be deducted when sending the Club 
List. 

To Canada Subscribers.—Subscribers in Canada who remitin 
bills of their own Specie-paying Banks will be supplied as fol- 
lows, including the American postage which we prepay: Two 
copies of THe CuLtivator, $1.00; Eleven copies of THE 
CULTIVATOR and ANNUAL REGISTER both, $5. To those who 
remit in American currency, and to subscribers in New-Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, the terms will be: One copy CuLtrva- 
ToR, $100; Ten copies of THE CuLTIVATOR and ANNUAL 
REGISTER both, $9.0)--and any larger number at the same rate. 





tas" SHOW BILLS and PROSPECTUSES for the new 
year, will be ready in a few weeks, Meantime we bsepeak the 
assistance of our friends in securing as many new names as 
possible for the coming year. 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1864. 


HOICE POULTRY 


FOR SALE. 

White, Grey and Speckled Dorkings, Brahmas, Cochin Creepers, 
Black Spanish, English Black, Red and Sumatra Game, Leghorn, 
White Polish and Black Rose-comb Bantams, Pouter and Trumpeter 
Pigeons, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks, Bronze Turkeys. Most of the 
foregoing are young birds, As the stock on hand is small, those de- 
sirous of procuring should apply soon, 

N. B —No letters noticed unless accompanied with a stamp for an 
answer, Cc. N, BEMENT, 

Oct. 2W-—wémit, P.O. Box £05, Po’keepsie, N. Y¥ 








